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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  following  fheets  contain  two 
preliminary  ledtures,  read  not  long 

ago,  in  one  of  the  univerfities  of  a  neigh- 

* 

bouring  kingdom,  by  a  medical  pro- 

•  ft  .■  » ■ 

feflor.  \  *  y  jy.\ 

*  *  .  *  *  •, 

4.  ^ 

Many  copies,  from  the .  general  fatif- 
fadlion  they  afforded  his  audience,  were 
taken  down  in  fhort-hand.  Of  thefe  the 
reader  is  here  prefented  with  the  mofl: 
corredt ;  and  the  editor  flatters  himlelf, 
that  from  the  free  and  liberal  fpirit  of 
enquiry  which  animates  the  whole  of 
them,  they  will  prove  a  moft  acceptable 
prelent  to  the  public  ;  and,  of  courfe,  do 
no  difcrcdit  to  the  ingenious  author. 

In  the  firfl:  ledlure,  the  author  has 
treated  very  fully  on  the  duties  and  of- 
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fices  of  a  phyflcian :  a  path  almoft  uii- 
trod  till  now.  The  noble  and  generous 
fentl meets  which  are  here  difplayed,  will 
ewer  be  a  lource  of  pleafure  to  minds 
unbiafled  by  prejudice,  felf-intereft,  or 
the  unworthy  arts  of  a  Corporation. 
Whatever  oppofition  .  this  part  of  the 
work  may  meet  with  from  thofe,  who 
find  their  own  foibles,  or  rather  vices, 
cenfured  with  a  juft  fe verity,  the  in¬ 
genuous  part  of  mankind,  however, 
will  not  fail  in  bellowing  that  degree 
of  applaufe  fo  juftly  due  to  its  merit. 
At  prefent  there  feems  to  be  a  general 
difpofition  in  mankind  to  expofe  to  their 
deferred  contempt,  thofe  quackifh,  low, 
and  illiberal  artifices,  which  have  too 
long  difg raced  the  profeffion  of  medicine. 
It  is  therefore  hoped,  that  the  g-eneral 
fpirit  of  this  lecture  will  have  a  remark¬ 
able  tendency  to  promote  this  laudable 
end ;  and  that  it  will  excite  men  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  of  abilities  to  exert  themfelves 
in  cm  filing  that  arrogance,  which  hath 
frequently  ferved  to  cover  the  ignorance 
of  many  pra&itioners  of  medicine,  and 

by 
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by  means  of  which  alone,  they  acquire 
•  fuch  a  (hare  of  practice  as  they  are  by  no 
means  entitled  to.  In  confequence  of 
this,  real  merit,  which  is  very  often  ac¬ 
companied  with  great  modefty,  will  meet 
with  its  due  reward. 

**  Vir  bonus  &  fipiens  dignls  ait  efle 
44  pa  rat  urn  : 

u  Nec  tamen  ignorat  quid  diftent  asra 
44  lupinis.”  Horace. 

Thofe  phyficians,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  are  men  of  erudition  and  genius, 
who  have  the  mens  fibi  confcia  re&i, 
and  who  are  poffeffed  of  thofe  amiable 
Virtues,  which  are  the  ornaments  of 
human  nature,  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  any  thing  advanced  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  :  On  the  contrary,  they  will 
find,  that  every  good  quality  they  poflefs 
hath  an  obvious  tendency,  not  only  to 
advance  the  dignity  of  the  fcience  which 
they  profefs,  but  alfo  to  promote  their 
own  intereft  and  reputation.  Students 
of  medicine  will  alio  reap  much  advan¬ 
tage  from  this  part  of  the  prefen t  pub¬ 
lication; 
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lication ;  flnce  they  will  fee  clearly,  what 
courfe  they  ought  to  purfue,  in  order  to 
attain  the  ultimate  objed  of  their  defires, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  will  difcover  the 
rocks,  upon  which  fo  many  of  the  pro- 
feffion  have  been  wrecked. 

In  the  fecond  lecture,  the  author  has 
endeavoured  to  afcertain  the  true  method 
by  which  enquiries  into  medicine  are  to  be 
profecuted ;  and  has  likewife  pointed  out, 
with  much  precifion,  the  caufes  which  have 
retarded  the  advancement  of  medicine, 
and  the  inconveniences  which  that  fcience 
in  particular  at  prefent  labours  under. 

.  i 

Lord  Bacon  jufdy  obferves,  that  me¬ 
dicine  can  never  be  improved  till  its  im¬ 
perfections  are  pointed  out.  Our  au¬ 
thor,  therefore,  hath  attempted  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  leading  principles,  according 
to  which  medical  enquiries  ought  to  be 
conduded.  In  order  to  this,  he  con- 
iiders  medicine  as  a  branch  of  natural 
philofophy,  to  be  profecuted  with  the 
lame  general  views,  and  upon  the  fame 

a- 
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plan*  The  obfervations  have  therefore 
a  reference  to  this  fubjed:  in  general;  and 
when  neceflary,  a  particular  application 
is  made  to  the  pradice  of  phylic.  En¬ 
larged  views  of  nature,  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  fciences,  the  method  of  ad¬ 
vancing  them,  and  the  caufes  which  have 
hitherto  retarded  their  advancement,  ren¬ 
der  a  perfon  better  qualified  to  ftudy  that 
particular  department  of  fcience,  to  which 
lie  chufes  to  attach  himfelf. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  fubjed:,  the 
author  has  had  occafion  to  adopt  many 
fentiments  of  Lord  Bacon,  as  delivered 
by  that  incomparable  judge  of  philofo- 
phical  writing,  in  his  books  De  Aug¬ 
ments  Scientiarum  &  Novum  Organum; 
which,  however,  are  illufirated  by  ex¬ 
amples  more  particularly  taken  from  the 
liiftory  of  phylic.  This  part  of  the 
work,  the  editor  apprehends,  will  be  of 
remarkable  utility  to  thofe  who  are  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  by 
direding  them  to  the  proper  fountains 
from  whence  true  medical  knowledge  can 

be 
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be  drawn,  and  by  teaching  them  to  di- 
ftinguifh  between  what  is  true  and  what 
is  falfe;  wherein  a  well-founded  theory 
eonfifts  ;  and  how  far  it  differs  from  that 
fcholaftic  jargon  of  metaphyfical  chimeras^ 
and  new-coined  unmeaning  words,  fc 
frequently  ufed  by  medical  writers.  This 
is  a  moft  important  object  to  every  per- 
fon  who  ftudies  medicine,  either  with  a 

view  to  his  own  improvement,  or  to  the 

/ 

farther  advancement  of  the  fciencc* 

Had  the  author  himfelf  published  theie 
ledtures,  they  would  doubtkfo  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  greater  advantage*  More  ac¬ 
curacy,  with  regard  to  composition,  would 
certainly  have  been  difplayed,  and  many 
judicious  obfervations  would  probably 
have  been  added,  tending  to  elucidate 
feveral  particulars  of  the  extenfive  febjeS 
©f  which  he  treats.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  the  editor  hopes,  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  fufficiently  correct,  and  that  the 
meaning  of  the  author  is  every  where 
delivered  with  precifion  and  perfpicuity. 
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LECTURE  I. 


HE  clefig 


n  of  the  office  which  I 


JL  have  the  honour  to  hold  in  this 
uiiiverfity,  is  to  explain  the  practice  of 
phyfick ;  by  which  I  underhand,  the  art 
of  preferVing  health,  of  prolonging  life, 
and  of  curing  difeafes.  Ah  art  of  great 
extent  and  importance;  for  which  all 
your  former  medical  ftudies  were  intended 
to  qualify  you  :  and  indeed  it  is  only  fo 
far  as  they  tend  to  qualify  you  for  this, 
that  they  ate  of  eohfequence  to  you  as 
phyficians; 

Before  1  proceed  to  the  particular  bu- 
finefs  of  this  courfe,  I  ffiall,  agreeably 
to  the  ufual  cuftom,  give  fome  prelimi¬ 
nary  lectures.  Such  la&ures  are  intended 
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to  have  a  relation  to  the  proper  fubjedf 
of  the  profeffion,  but  not  to  be  effen- 
tially  connected  with  it.— On  this  occa- 
fion  I  think  it  needlefs  to  dwell  on  the 
utility  and  dignity  of  the  medical  art. 
Its  utility  was  never  ferioufly  called  in 
queftion ;  every  man  who  fuffers  pain  or 
ficknefs  will  very  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  ufefulnefs  of  an  art  which  gives  him 
relief.  People  may  difpute,  whether 
phyfick,  on  the  whole,  does  mo  ft  good  or 
mifchief  to  mankind  ?  juft  as  they  may 
difpute,  whether  the  faculty  of  reafon, 
confidering  how  it  is  often  perverted, 
really  contributes  to  make  human  life 
more  comfortable  and  happy  ?  whether 
a  vigorous  conftitution  and  an  eafy  inde¬ 
pendent  fortune  are  bleffings  or  curfes  to 
thofe  who  poffefs  them  ?  whether  the 
arts  and  fciences  in  general  have  proved 
beneficial  or  detrimental  to  mankind  ?— 
Such  queftions  afford  opportunities  for 
the  difplay  of  eloquence,  and  for  faying 
glaufibie  and  ingenious  things ;  but  ftill 
nobody  doubts  of  the  real  and  fubftantial 

3  advan- 
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advantages  attending  thofe  acquifitions,  if 
the  natural  and  proper  ufes  are  made  of 
them*  Much  wit  has  indeed,  in  all  ages, 
been  exerted  upon  our  profeffion  ;  but  if 
\vc  attend  to  it,  this  ridicule  has  rather 
been  employed  againft  phyficians  than 
phyfick*  There  arc  fome  reafons  for  this 
lufficiently  obvious.  Phyficians,  con- 
fidered  as  a  body  of  men,  who  live  by 
medicine  as  a  profeffion,  have  an  interell 
feparate  and  diftimT  from  that  of  their 
art.  In  purfuit  of  this  intereft,  fome 
have  adled  with  candour,  with  honour, 
with  the  ingenuous  and  liberal  manners 
of  gentlemen.  Confcious  of  their  own 
worth,  they  difdained  all  artificial  co¬ 
lourings,  and  depended  for  fuccefs  on 
their  real  merit.  But  fuch  men  are  not 
the  mod  numerous  in  any  profeffion. 
Some  impelled  by  neceffity,  fome  ftimu- 
lated  by  vanity,  and  others  anxious  to 
conceal  conlcious  ignorance,  have  had 
recourfe  to  various  mean  and  unworthy 
arts  to  raife  their  importance  among  the 
ignorant,  who  are  always  the  mod  nu¬ 
merous  part  of  mankind.  Some  ot  thele 
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arts  have  been  an  affe&ation  of  myftery 
in  all  their  writings  and  converfations 
relating  to  their  profeffion ;  an  affecta¬ 
tion  of  profound  knowledge,  infcrutable 
to  all,  except  the  adepts  in  the  fcience  ; 
an  air  of  perfeCt  confidence  in  their  own 
fkill  and  abilities  ;  and  a  demeanor  fo- 
lemn,  ftately,  and  highly  expreffive  of 
felf-importance.  Thefe  arts,  however 
well  they  might  fucceed  with  the  reft  of 
mankind,  could  not  efcape  the  obferva- 
tion  of  the  more  judicious,  nor  elude  the 
ridicule  of  men  of  wit  and  humour. 
Accordingly  it  has  been  pointed  againft 
them  with  fo  much  keennefs,  that  we 
never  meet  with  a  phyfician  in  a  dra- 
matick  reprefentation,  but  he  is  treated 
as  a  folemn  coxcomb  and  a  fool.  But  it 
is  very  evident,  that  all  this  fatire  is  level¬ 
led  againft  the  particular  manners  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  not  againft  the  profeffion 
of  medicine  itfelf. 

Of  the  dignity  of  the  profeffion  I  need 
lay  very  little.  I  fuppofe  you  are  very 
well  fatisfied  that  you  have  chofen  a  cre¬ 
ditable 
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<11  table  one.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cuftoms  or  caprices  of  a  few  parti¬ 
cular  countries,  it  has  generally  been 
looked  upon,  as  one  of  the  moll  liberal 
profeffions,  and  on  the  jufteft  grounds. 
To  excel  in  it  requires  a  greater  compafs 
of  knowledge  than  is  necefiary  in  any 
other  art. — A  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
maticks,  at  leaft  of  the  elementary  parts 
of  them,  of  natural  hiftory,  and  natural 
philofophy,  are  effentially  connected  with 
it ;  as  well  as  the  fciences  of  anatomy, 
botany,  and  chemiftry,  which  are  deemed 
its  immediate  branches.  There  are  like- 
wife  fome  pieces  of  knowledge,  which, 
though  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  fuc- 
eefsful  practice  of  medicine,  are  yet  fuch 
ornamental  acquifitions,  as  no  phyfician 
who  has  had  a  regular  education  is  found 
without;  fuch  are,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages. 
If  you  add  to  this,  that  knowledge  of 
the  world,  of  men,  and  of  manners,  fo 
ufeful  to  a  phyfician,  and  which  he  na¬ 
turally  ajid  infenfibly  imbibes  from  an 
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extenfive  intercourfe  with  mankind,  I 
think  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  nQ 
profeffion  requires  a  greater  variety  of 
liberal  accomplifhments  than  that  of 
phyfick  :  and  this  fufficiently  eftablifhes 
the  dignity  of  the  fcience. 

We  have  particular  reafon  to  be  pleafed 
with  the  honourable  point  of  view,  in 
which  our  profeffion  is  regarded  in  every 
part  of  the  Britifli  dominions.  They 
who  have  fcen  the  contemptible  light 
in  which  home  of  its  branches  are  con-** 
fidered  in  fome  other  countries  of  Europe, 
will  feel  more  fenlibly  the  juft  regard 
paid  to  them  in  their  own  country.  One 
happy  confequence,  among  many  others^ 
which  refill ts  from  this,  is,  that  gentle- 
men  of  the  be  ft  families,  diftinguifhed 
for  their  fpirit  and  genius,  often  apply 
to  the  fttidy  of  medicine ;  and  the  liberal 
and  ingenuous  manners,  naturally  to  be 
expebicd  from  men  well  born  and  gen¬ 
teelly  educated,  reflects  an  additional  dig¬ 
nity  on  the  profeffion. 


Befide§ 
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Bcfkles  the  general  confederation  of 
the  utility  and  dignity  of  the  fcience  of 

medicine,  it  may  be  confidered  in  two 
different  views. 

1.  In  the  firft  place,  as  prefenting  a 
very  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  ge¬ 
nius. — The  great  extent  of  the  fubjed:, 
and  a  variety  of  caufes,  which  I  fliall 
afterwards  endeavour  particularly  to  ex¬ 
plain,  have  left  it  imperfedt  in  many  of  its 
parts ;  and  indeed  there  are  fome  paths 
in  it  hitherto  untrod. 

2.  In  the  fecond  place,  medicine  pre- 
fents  an  equally  extenfive  field  for  the 
exercife  of  humanity.  A  phyfician  has 
numberlefs  opportunities  of  giving  that 
relief  to  diftrefs,  wThich  the  wealth  of 
India  could  not  purchafe.  This,  to  a 
benevolent  mind,  muft  be  one  of  the 
greateft  pleafures  it  can  ever  hope  to  enjoy. 
But  befides  the  good  which  a  phyfician  has 
often  in  his  power  to  do  in  confequence 
of  fkill  in  his  profeffion,  there  are  many 
occafions  that  call  for  his  afiiftance  as  a 
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man5.  as  a  man  who  feels  for  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  hi$  fellow  creatures.  In  this 
refpedt  he  has  many  opportunities  of  dif- 

playing  patience,  good  nature,  generality, 
compaflion,  and  all  the  gentler  virtuesi 
that  do  honour  to  human  nature,  I  da 
not  here  fpeak  of  the  obligations  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  I  fpeak  only  of  what  nature  dic¬ 
tates  to  a  heart  pofleheo  of  any  portion 
of  goodnefs  and  fenfibility.  Our  fa¬ 
culty  have  often  been  reproached  with 
hardnefs  ot  heart,  occafioned,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  by  their  being  fo  much  conver- 
fant  with  human  mifery.  I  hope  and 
believe  the  charge  is  unjufL  Idabit  may 
beget  a  command  of  temper,  and  a  feem- 
mg  compoiuie  which  is  often  miflaken 
for  infenfibility.  When  this  infen- 
fibility  is  real,  it  is  a  great  Jofs  to  a 
phyfician,  as  it  deprives  him  of  one 
of  the  moll  natural  and  powerful  incite¬ 
ments  to  exert  himfelf  for  the  relief  of 
his  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  a  phy- 
liLian  of  too  delicate  fenfibility  is  often 
rendered  incapable  of  doing  his  duty  by 
anxiety  and  excefs  of  fympathy,  which 

b!°uc| 
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cloud  his  underftanding,  deprefs  his 
fpirit,  and  prevent  him  from  acting  with 
that  fteadinefs  and  vigour,  upon  which 
perhaps  the  life  of  his  patient  in  a  great 
meafure  depends, 

*• 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  make  fome 
obfervations  on  the  duties  and  office  of  a 
phyfician  ;  a  fubjedt  of  great  importance, 
but  perhaps  of  too  delicate  a  nature  for 
a  phyfician  to  treat  of  with  opennefs  and 
freedom.  On  this,  however,  I  fhould  be 
altogether  filent,  if  I  did  not  feel  myfelf 
at  full  liberty  to  difeufs  it  without  any 
referve.  The  difficulty  of  treating  this 
fubjedt  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  no 
offence  arifes  from  hence,  that  medicine 
may  be  confidered  either  as  an  art  the 
moft  beneficial  and  important  to  man¬ 
kind,  or  as  a  trade  by  which  a  confider- 
able  body  of  men  gain  their  fubfiftence. 
Thefe  two  views,  though  diftindt,  are  far 
from  being  incompatible,  though  in  fadt 
they  are  too  often  made  fo.  I  fhall  em- 
dcavour,  however,  to  fet  this  matter  in 
fuch  a  light  as  may  fhew  that  the  fyfiem 

of 
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of  conduct  in  a  phyfician,  which  tends 
mofi  to  the  advancement  of  his  art,  is  fuch 
as  will  molt  effectually  maintain  the  true 
dignity  and  honour  of  the  profeffion,  and 
even  promote  the  private  intereft  of  inch 
of  its  members  as  are  men  of  real  ca¬ 
pacity  and  merit.  I  am  under  lefs  ap¬ 
prehend  on  of  difcuffmg  this  fubjeCl:  be¬ 
fore  gentlemen  at  your  period  of  life, 
than  if  you  were  further  advanced  in 
years.  Youth  indeed  is  the  feafon  when 
every  fentiment  of  liberty,  of  generofity, 
and  of  candour,  moll  eafily  find  their  way 
to  the  heart.  If  they  do  not  reach  it 
then,  they  never  will  afterwards.  Age 
may  improve  the  underffanding  by  ac~ 
ceffions  of  knowledge  and  experience; 
whilft  at  the  fame  time  that  warmth  of 
temper  and  imagination,  which  fo  often 
miflead  the  judgment,  gradually  fubfide. 
But  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  this 
very  circumftance,  which  in  fome  refpe&s 
improves  the  underftanding,  in  others 
throws  a  damp  upon  genius,  checks  the 
ardent  purfuit  of  icience  and  truth,  and 
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fliuts  the  heart  againft  every  manly,  en¬ 
larged,  and  generous  fentiment. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  fubjeCt,  I 
fliall,  in  the  firft  place,  confider,  what 
kind  of  genius,  underftanding  and  tem¬ 
per  naturally  fit  a  man  for  being  a  phy- 
fician. — In  the  fecond  place,  what  are  the 
moral  qualities  to  be  expected  from  him 
in  the  exercife  of  his  profeffion,  viz.  the 
obligations  of  humanity,  patience*,  atten¬ 
tion,  difcretion,  fecrecy,  and  honour, 
which  he  lies  under  to  his  patients. — In 
the  third  place,  I  fhall  take  notice  of  the 
decorums  and  attentions  peculiarly  incum¬ 
bent  on  him  as  a  phyfician,  and  which 
tend  moft  effectually  to  fupport  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  profeffion ;  as  likewife  the 
general  propriety  of  his  manners,  his 
behaviour  to  his  patients,  to  his  brethren, 
to  furgeons  and  apothecaries.  In  the 
fourth  place,  I  fhall  particularly  deferibe 
that  courfe  of  education  which  is  necef- 
fary  for  qualifying  a  phyfician  to  praCtife 
with  fuccefsand  reputation  3  and  fliall,  at 

the 
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the  fame  time,  mention  thofe  ornamental 
qu  ifications  expected  from  the  phyfician, 
as  gentlema  ion,  anc[ 

W]  hout  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport 
the  honour  and  rank  of  the  prQfeffiom — 


!•  I  begin  with  an  enquiry  into  the 
genius,  underftanding,  and  temper,  which 
naturally  fit  a  man  for  being  a  phyfn 
dam 


Perhaps  no  profeffion  requires  fo  com¬ 
prehend  ve  a  mind  as  medicine.  In  the 
other  learned  profeffions,  coniidered  as 
fciences,  there  is  a  certain  eftablifhed 
ftandard,  certain  fixed  laws  and  ftatutes, 
to  which  every  queftion  muft  conftantly 
refer,  and  by  which  it  muft  be  determined. 
A  knowledge  of  this  eftablifhed  autho¬ 
rity  may  be  attained  by  affiduous  applb- 
cation  and  a  good  memory.  There  is 
little  room  left  for  the  difplay  of  genius, 
where  invention  cannot  add,  nor  judgr- 
ment  improve;  becaufe  the  eftablifhed 
laws,  whether  right  or  wrong,  muft  be 

fubmitted 
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fubmitted  to.  The  only  exercife  for  in¬ 
genuity,  is  in  cafes  where  it  does  not 
clearly  appear  what  the  laws  are.  But 
even  then,  as  difputable  points  muft  be 
referred  to  the  determination  of  judges, 
whofe  opinions,  being  formed  from  va¬ 
rious  circumftantial  combinations,  fre¬ 
quently  differ,  there  is  no  criterion  by 
which  the  ingenious  reafoner  can  be 
judged ;  and  his  conclufions,  whether 
well  or  ill  drawn,  muft  ftill  remain  un¬ 
decided.  The  cafe  is  very  different  in 
medicine.  There  we  have  no  eftablifhed 
authority  to  which  we  can  refer  in  doubt¬ 
ful  cafes.  Every  man  muft  reft  on  his 
own  judgment,  which  appeals  for  its 
reftitude  to  nature  and  experience  alone. 
Among  the  infinite  variety  of  fadts  and 
theories  with  which  his  memory  has  been 
loaded  in  the  courfe  of  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  it  is  his  bufmefs  to  make  a  judici¬ 
ous  feparation  between  thofe  founded  in 
nature  and  experience,  and  thofe  which 
owe  their  birth  to  ignorance,  fraud,  or 
the  capricious  fyftems  of  a  heated  and 

deluded 


deluded  imagination.  He  will  likewlfd 
find  it  neceffary  to  diftinguiffi  between 
important  fads,  and  fuch  as,  though  they 
may  be  founded  in  truth,  are  notwith¬ 
standing  utterly  ufelefs  to  the  main  ends 
of  his  profeffion.  Suppofing  all  thefe 
difficulties  got  over,  he  will  find  it  no 
eafy  matter  to  apply  his  knowledge  to 
practice.  In  teaching  a  fyftem  of  the 
practice  of  phyfick,  every  difeafe  mull  be 
eonfidered  feparately,  and  as  exifting  by 
itfelf;  but  in  fadt  difeafes  are  found  com¬ 
plicated  in  endlefs  varieties,  which  no 
fyftem,  however  perfect,  could  poffibly 
admit.  This  occafions  an  embarraftment 
to  a  young  practitioner,  which  nothing 
can  remove  but  a  habit  of  nice  difcrimi- 
nation,  a  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion  which 
enables  him  to  perceive  real  analogies, 
and,  what  is  rarely  united  with  this,  a 
Solidity  of  judgment,  which  fecures  him 
from  being  deceived  by  imaginary  ones. 
A  ftudent  of  much  fancy  and  fome  learn¬ 
ing  has  no  idea  of  this  embarraftment. 
In  the  pnde  of  his  heart  he  fancies 
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every  difeafe  muft  yield  before  him  j 
he  thinks  he  not  only  knows  the  prox¬ 
imate  caufes  and  indications  of  cure  in 
every  difeafe,  but  a  variety  of  remedies 
that  will  exactly  fulfil  thefe  indications. 
It  will  be  unfortunate  however  for  his 
patients,  if  a  little  experience  does  not 
humble  this  pride,  and  fatisfy  him  that 
in  many  cafes  he  neither  knows  the  prox¬ 
imate  caufes  nor  the  indications  of  cure, 

# 

nor  how  to  fulfil  thefe  indications  when 
he  does  know  them ;  or  fhew  him,  what 
is  equally  perplexing,  that  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  different  and  contradictory.  In 
this  fituation  his  boafted  feience  muft 
Hoop,  perhaps,  for  feme  time,  to  be  an 
idle  fpeCtator,  or  to  palliate  the  violence 
of  particular  fymptoms,  or  to  proceed 
with  the  utmoft  caution  and  diffidence, 
on  feme  very  loofc  and  precarious  induc¬ 
tions  from  analogy.  Such  are  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  a  phyfician  has  to  encoun¬ 
ter  in  his  early  practice ;  to  conquer 
which  is  required,  independent  of  all  the 
alfiltances  of  a  proper  eaucation,  the  con¬ 
currence 
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currence  of  an  acute,  penetrating  genius  J 
of  a  clear,  folid  judgment ;  and,  in  many 
cafes,  of  a  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion, 
which  inftantaneoufly  perceives  where 
the  greateft  probability  of  fuccefs  lies, 
and  feizes  the  happy  moment  of  a&ion. 

But  although  a  phyfician  fhould  pof- 
fefs  that  enlarged  medical  genius,  which 
I  have  juft  now  defcribed,  a  capacity  of 
another  kind  is  alio  required.  A  phy¬ 
fician  has  not  only  his  own  prejudices  to 
conquer,  but  he  muft  ftudy  the  temper, 
and  ftruggle  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
patient,  of  the  relations,  of  his  own  bre¬ 
thren,  of  the  world  in  general ;  he  muft 
guard  himfelf  againft  the  ill  offices  of 
thofe,  whofe  interefts  interfere  with  his  j 
and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  the 
only  judges  of  his  medical  merit,  are  thofe 
who  have  an  intereft  in  concealing  or 
depreciating  it.  Hence  appears  the  ne- 
ceffityof  aphyfician’s  having  a  large  fhare 
of  common  fagacity,  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  of  medical  genius 
and  erudition. 


Suck 
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Such  is  the  genius  and  capacity  re¬ 
quired  in  a  phyfician  ;  but  a  certain 
ftate  of  the  temper  and  paflions,  either 
natural  or  acquired,  is  requiiite,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  them  their  full  advantages. 
Sudden  emergencies  often  occur  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  difeafes  often  take  unexpected 
turns,  which  are  very  apt  to  flutter  the 
fpirits  of  a  man  of  lively  parts  and  a 
warm  temper.  This  may  embarrafs  his 
judgment  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  difable 
him  from  difcerning  what  is  proper  to  be 
done,  or  if  he  does  difcern  it,  it  may  ren¬ 
der  him  irrefolute  in  his  conduct.  Yet 
fuch  occafions  call  for  the  quickefl:  dis¬ 
cernment,  and  the  fteadieft  and  moft  re- 
folute  conduCt.  The  follies  and  bad  be¬ 
haviour  of  patients,  and  a  number  of 
little  difficulties  and  contradictions  which 
every  phyfician  muft  encounter  in  his 
practice,  are  likewife  apt  to  ruffle  his 
temper,  and  confequently  to  impair  his 
judgment,  and  make  him  forget  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  decency  of  his  behaviour. 
Hence  appears  the  neceffity  of  a  phyfi- 
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cian's  poffeffing  great  prefence  of  mind, 
compofure,  fteadinefs  and  refolution  in 
ading,  even  in  cafes  where,  in  his  private 
judgment,  he  is  extremely  diffident.  It 
is  alfo  neceffary  to  acquire  fuch  a  com¬ 
mand  of  temper,  as  may  enable  him  to 
conceal  his  diffidence  or  embarraffment, 
both  for  the  patient's  fake  and  his  own. 

II.  I  come  now  to  mention  thofe  moral 
qualities  peculiarly  required  in  the  cha- 
rader  of  a  phyfician.  The  moft  obvious 
of  thefe  is  humanity;  that  fenfibility  of 
heart  which  makes  us  feel  for  the  di- 
fir  effes  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  which 
of  confequence  incites  us  in  the  moft 
powerful  manner  to  relieve  them.  Sym¬ 
pathy  produces  an  anxious  attention  to  a 
thoufand  little  circumftances  that  may 
tend  to  relieve  the  patient;  an  attention 
which  money  can  never  purchafe :  hence 
the  unfpeakable  advantages  of  having  a 
friend  for  a  phyfician.  Sympathy  natu¬ 
rally  engages  the  affedion  and  confidence 
of  a  patient,  which  in  many  cafes  is  of 
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the  utmoft  confequence  to  his  recovery. 
If  a  phylician  polfeffes  foftnefs  and 
gentlenefs  of  manners,  a  compaffionate 
heart,  and  what  Shakefpeare  io  empha¬ 
tically  calls  “  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
nefs,”  a  patient  feels  his  approach  like 
that  of  a  guardian  angel  miniftering  to 
his  relief ;  while  every  vilit  of  a  phy- 
fician  who  is  unfeeling,  harfh  or  brutal 
in  his  manners,  makes  his  heart  fink 
within  him,  as  at  the  prefence  of  one, 
who  is  come  to  pronounce  his  fentence 
of  death.  Men  of  the  moft  compaffion¬ 
ate  tempers,  by  being  daily  converfant 
with  fcenes  of  diftrefs,  acquire  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  that  compofure  and  firmnefs 
of  mind  fo  neceffary  in  the  pradlice  of 
phylick.  They  can  feel  whatever  is 
amiable  in  pity,  without  fuffering  it  to 
enervate  or  unman  them.  Such  phyfi- 
cians  as  are  callous  to  every  fentiment  of 
humanity,  affedt  to  treat  this  fympathy 
with  great  ridicule,  and  reprefent  it  either 
as  hypocrify,  or  the  indication  of  a  feeble 
mind.  That  it  is  often  affedted  is  beyond 
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queftion ;  but  this  affe&ation  is  eafily 
feen  through.  Real  fympathy  is  never 
ollentatious ;  on  the  contrary,  it  always 
ftrives  to  conceal  itfelf.  But  what  moll 

•5  , 

effectually  detects  this  hypocrify,  is  a 
phyfician5s  different  manner  of  behaving 
to  people  in  high  and  people  in  low  life ; 
to  thofe  who  fee  him  genteely,  and  thofe 
who  cannot  fee  him  at  all.  A  generous 
and  elevated  mind  is  even  more  fhy  in 
exprefling  fympathy  with  thofe  of  better 
rank,  than  with  thofe  in  humbler  life ; 
being  jealous  of  the  unworthy  conftruc- 
tion  fo  ufually  annexed  to  it. — The  infi- 
nuation  that  a  compaffionate  and  feeling 
heart  is  the  effeCt  of  a  feeble  mind,  is 
equally  replete  with  malignity  and  falfe- 
hood.  Univerfal  experience  demon- 
ftrates,  that  a  gentle  and  humane  tem¬ 
per,  fo  far  from  being  inconfiftent  with 
vigour  of  mind,  is  its  ufual  attendant; 
and  that  rough,  bluftering  manners  very 
generally  accompany  a  weak  underhand- 
ing  and  a  daftardly  foul,  and  are  indeed 
frequently  affeCted  by  men  void  of  mag¬ 
nanimity 
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nanimity  and  perfonal  courage,  to  conceal 
their  natural  infirmities. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  good  nature  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  fympathy  I  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  which  is  very  amiable  in  a 
phyfician.  It  confifts  in  a  certain  gentle- 
nefs  and  flexibility,  which  makes  him 
fuffer  with  patience,  and  even  apparent 
chearfulnefs,  the  many  contradictions 
and  difappointments  he  is  fubjeCted  to  in 
his  practice.  If  he  is  extremely  rigid 
and  particular  in  his  directions  about 
regimen,  he  may  be  allured  they  will 
not  be  ftriCtly  followed  ;  and  if  he  is 
fevere  in  his  manners,  the  deviations  from 
his  rules  will  as  certainly  be  concealed 
from  him.  The  confequence  is,  that  he  is 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  true  ftate  of  his 
patient ;  he  aferibes  to  the  confequences 
of  the  difeafe,  what  is  merely  owing  to 
irregularities  in  diet,  and  attributes  ef¬ 
fects  to  medicines  which  were  every  day 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  The  dan¬ 
gerous  errors  which  in  this  way  he  may 
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be  led  into,  are  fufficiently  obvious,  and 
might  eafily  be  prevented  by  a  prudent 
relaxation  of  rules  which  will  never  be 
obeyed.  The  government  of  a  phyfi- 
cian  over  his  patient  ihould  undoubtedly 
be  abfolute,  but  this  abfolute  government 
very  few  patients  will  fubmit  to.  A 
prudent  phyfician  ihould  therefore  pre~ 
fcribe  fuch  laws,  as,  though  not  the  belt, 
are  yet  the  bed;  that  will  be  obeyed ;  of 
different  evils  he  ihould  clioofe  the  leaft, 
and,  at  any  rate,  never  lofe  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  patient,  and  thus  be  deceived 
as  to  his  true  fituation.  This  indulgence, 
however,  which  I  am  pleading  for,  muff 
be  managed  with  great  judgment  and 
difcretion  ;  as  it  is  very  necenary  that  a 
phyfician  ihould  fupport  a  .proper  dig¬ 
nity  and  authority  with  his  patients,  for 
their  fakes  as  well  as  his  own.  There  is 
a  numerous  clafs  of  patients  who  put  a 
phyfician’s  good  nature  and  patience  to 

a  very  fevere  trial ;  thefe  1  mean  who 
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fuffer  under  nervous  complaints.  Al¬ 
though  the  fears  of  thefe  patients  are 
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generally  groundlefs,  yet  their  fufferings 
are  real ;  and  the  difeafe  is  as  much  feated 
in  the  conftitution  as  a  rheumatifm  or  a 
dropfy.  To  treat  it  with  ridicule  or  ne¬ 
glect,  from  fuppofing  it  the  efFedt  of  a 
crazy  imagination,  is  equally  cruel  and 
abfurd.  It  is  generally  produced  or  at¬ 
tended  with  bodily  diforders,  obvious 
enough  ;  but  fuppofing  them  not  obvi¬ 
ous,  ftill  it  is  the  phyfician’s  duty  to  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  for  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  relief.  Diforders  in  the  imagi¬ 
nation  may  be  as  properly  the  objedt  of 
a  phyfician’s  attention  as  a  diforder  of  the 
body  ;  and  furely  they  are,  frequently,  of 
all  diftreffes  the  mod  dreadful,  and  de- 

> 

mand  the  moft  tender  fympathy :  but  it 
requires  great  addrefs  and  good  fenfe  in  a 
phyfician  to  manage  them  properly.  If 
he  feems  to  treat  them  flightly,  or  with 
unfeafonable  ridicule,  the  patient  is  (hock¬ 
ed  beyond  meafure ;  if  lie  is  too  anxioufly 
attentive  to  every  little  circumftance,  he 
feeds  and  rivets  the  difeafe.  For  the 
patient’s  fake  therefore,  as  well  as  his 
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✓  own,  he  muft  endeavour  to  ftrike  the 
due  medium  between  negligence  and  far- 
caftic  ridicule  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
anxious  folicitude  about  every  trifling 
fymptom  on  the  other.  He  may  fome- 
times  divert  the  mind,  without  feeming 
to  intend  it,  from  its  prefent  bufferings, 
and  from  its  melancholy  profpedfs  of  the 
future,  by  infenfibly  introducing  fubje&s 
that  are  amufing  or  interefling ;  and 
fometimes  he  may  fuccefsfully  employ  a 
very  delicate  and  good-natured  ridicule. 
—It  is  not  unufual  to  find  phyficians 
treating  thefe  complaints  with  the  moft 
barbarous  negledt,  or  mortifying  ridicule, 
when  the  patients  can  ill  afford  to  fee 

*  t  s  i 

them  ;  while  at  the  fame  time,  among 
patients  of  higher  rank,  they  fofier  them 
with  the  utmoff  care  and  apparent  fym- 
pathy  :  there  being  no  difeafes,  in  the 
ftile  of  the  trade,  fo  lucrative  as  thofe  of 
the  nervous  kind. 

v 
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We  fometimes  fee  a  very  remarkable 
difference  between  the  behaviour  of  a 
5  phyfician 


phyfician  at  his  firft  fetting  out  in  life^ 
and  afterwards  when  he  is  fully  efta- 
blifhed  in  reputation  and  practice.  When 
beginning  the  world  he  is  affable,  polite, 
humane,  and  affiduoufly  attentive  to  his 
patients  ;  but  wThen  in  procefs  of  time  he 
has  reaped  the  fruits  of  fuch  a  behaviour, 
and  finds  himfelf  above  the  world,  and 
independent,  he  aflumes  a  very  different 

tone ;  he  becomes  haughty,  rapacious, 

*  * 

carelefs,  and  fometimes  perfectly  brutal 
in  his  manners.  Confcious  of  the  af- 
cendency  he  has  acquired,  he  acts  the  part 
of  a  defpotic  tyrant,  and  infolently  boafts, 
that  no  man,  in  the  place  where  he  re- 
fides,  dare  die  without  his  leave.  He 
not  only  takes  a  moft  ungenerous  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  confidence  wrhich  people 
have  in  his  abilities,  but  lives  upon  the 
effects  of  his  former  reputation,  when 
all  confidence  in  his  abilities  has  ceafed: 
becaufe  a  phylician  who  has  once  arrived 
at  a  very  extenfive  practice,  continues  to 
be  employed  by  many  people  for  their 

friends,  who  think  of  him  themfelves 
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with  contempt ;  they  employ  him  be-< 
caufe  it  is  fafhionable  to  do  fo,  and  be- 
caufe  they  are  afraid,  if  they  negleded 
it,  their  own  charaders  might  fuffer  in 
the  world. 

A  phyfician,  by  the  nature  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  has  many  opportunities  of  know¬ 
ing  the  private  characters  and  the  private 
tranfadions  in  families.  Befides  what 
he  learns  from  his  own  obfervation,  he 
is  often  admitted  to  the  intimate  confi¬ 
dence  of  thofe,  who  perhaps  think  they 
owe  their  life  to  his  care.  He  fees  people 
in  the  moft  difadvantageous  circum- 
ftances,  very  different  from  thofe  in 
which  the  world  views  them opprefled 
with  pain,  ficknefs,  and  low  fpirits.  In 
thefe  humbling  fituations,  inilead  of 
iifual  chearfnjnefs,  evennefs  of  temper, 
and  vigour  of  mind,  he  meets  with 
peevifhnefs,  impatience,  and  a  fpirit  per- 
fedly  broken  and  enervated.  Hence  it 
appears  how  much  the  charaders  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  the  peace  and  happinefs  of 

families. 
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families,  may  fometimes  depend  on  the 
difcretion,  fecrecy,  and  honour  of  a  phy- 
llcian ;  wlio,  without  deviating  from 
truth,  may  render  characters  that  are 
truly  refpeCtable,  ridiculous  and  con¬ 
temptible.  The  moft  profound  fecrecy 
is  particularly  requifite  where  women  are 
concerned.  Independent  of  the  peculiar 
tendernefs  with  which  a  woman’s  cha¬ 
racter  fhould  be  treated,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  circumftances  of  health,  which,  tho5 
in  no  refpeCt  connected  with  her  repu¬ 
tation,  every  woman,  from  the  natural 
delicacy  of  her  fex,  is  extremely  anxious 
to  conceal ;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  thefe  circumftances  may  be 
of  the  grcateft  confequence  to  her  health, 
her  interelt,  and  her  happinefs. — A  phy- 
fician,  who  is  a  man  of  gallantry,  has 
many  advantages  in  his  endeavours  to 
feduce  his  female  patients ;  advantages 
but  too  obvious,  but  which  it  would  be 
improper  to  recite.  A  phyfician  who 
avails  himfelf  of  thefe,  is  a  mean  and 
unworthy  betrayer  of  his  charge,  or  of 

that' 
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that  weaknefs  which  it  was  his  duty,  as 
a  man  of  honour,  to  conceal  and  proted. 

Temperance  and  fobnety  are  virtues 
very  peculiarly  required  in  a  phyfician. 
In  the  courfe  of  an  extenfive  pradice 
difficult  cafes  frequently  occur,  which 
require  the  moft  vigorous  exertion  of 
memory  and  judgment,  otherwife  very 
important  lives  may  often  be  loft.  I  have 
heard  it  laid  of  fome  eminent  phyficians, 
that  they  prescribed  as  well  when  drunk 
as  when  iober.  If  there  was  any  truth 
in  this  aflertion,  it  contained  the  moft 
icvere  reflection  that  could  be  thrown 
out  againft  their  attention,  and  capa¬ 
city  in  their  profeffion.  It  Shewed  evi¬ 
dently  they  pradifed  by  rote,  or  pre- 
Icribed  for  fome  of  the  more  obvious 
fymptoms,  without  attending  to  thofe 
nice  difcriminating  circumftances,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  makes  the  great  differ- 
once  between  a  phyftcian  who  has  genius, 
and  one  who  has  none.  Intoxication 
implies  a  defed  in  the  memory  and 
judgment ;  it  implies  confufion  of  ideas, 

perplexity 
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perplexity  and  unfteadinefs ;  and  muft 
therefore  unfit  a  man  for  every  bufinefs 
that  requires  the  lively  and  vigorous  ufe 
of  his  underftanding.  This  ftate,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  different  from  that  pro¬ 
duced  in  fome  people  by  a  chearful  glafs, 
which,  when  taken  moderately,  often 
enlivens  and  invigorates  every  active 
faculty  of  the  mind. 

I  may  mention  among  the  moral  du¬ 
ties  incumbent  on  a  phyfician,  that  can¬ 
dor,  which  makes  him  open  to  convic¬ 
tion,  and  ready  to  acknowledge  and  rec¬ 
tify  his  miftakes.  His  obftinate  adhe¬ 
rence  to  an  unfuccefsful  method  of  treat- 

* 

ing  a  difeafe  may  fometimes  be  owing  to 
a  high  degree  of  felf-conceit,  and  an 
abfolute  belief  of  the  infallibility  of  his 
fyftem.  The  error  here  is  without  re¬ 
medy,  becaufe  it  flows  from  a  weak  and 
ignorant  head.  Profound  knowledge  and 
clear  difcernment  may  lead  one  into  the 
extreme  of  diffidence  and  humility,  but 
are  abfolutely  inconliftent  with  felf-con- 

ceit. 
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ceit.  But  It  too  often  happens,  that  this 
obftinacy  proceeds  from  a  defedt  in  the 
heart.  A  phyfician  fometimes  fees  he  is 
wrong,  but  is  too  proud,  or  rather  too 
vain,  to  acknowledge  his  error,  efpecially 
If  the  error  is  pointed  out  to  him  by 
another.  To  this  fpecies  of  pride,  a 
pride  incompatible  with  true  dignity  and 
elevation  of  mind,  have  the  lives  of  thou- 
fands  been  facrificed.  A  prudential  re¬ 
gard  indeed  for  the  patient’s  fafety  may 
often  make  it  neceffary  for  a  phyfician 
to  conceal  any  embarraifment  or  mifcakes 
from  him,  left  it  alarm  him  and  lofe  his 
confidence  ;  but  no  man  will  perfift  in 
an  error  he  is  confcious  of,  who  has  the 
leaft  regard  to  honour  or  principle. 

III.  I  proceed  now  to  make  feme  ob~ 
fervations  on  the  peculiar  decorums  and 
attentions  fuitable  to  a  phyfician,  and 
fuch  as  tend  moft  effedfually  to  fupport 
the  dignity  of  the  profeflion. 

♦  , 

Decorum,  decency,  and  propriety  are 

words  very  indeterminate  in  their  appli¬ 
cation  ; 
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cation  ;  for  this  reafon,  that  the  ideas 
annexed  to  them  are  partly  founded  in 
nature  and  common  fenfe,  partly  in  ca¬ 
price,  fafliion,  and  the  cuftoms  of  parti¬ 
cular  nations.  In  the  firft  cafe  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  them  is  immutable,  the  fame 
in  all  ages  and  nations;  in  the  latter  it 
is  fluctuating  and  lefs  binding.  When 
it  is  neceffary  I  fhall  endeavour  to  mark 
this  diflinCtion. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the 
principal  duties  a  phyfician  owes  to  his 
patients,  of  the  propriety  of  his  attend¬ 
ing  to  their  particular  tempers  and  con- 
ftitutions,  and  allowing  them  every  in¬ 
dulgence  confident  with  their  fafety. 
Sometimes  a  patient  himfelf,  fometimes 
one  of  his  friends,  will  propofe  to  the 
phyfician  a  remedy,  which,  for  fome 
reafon  or  other,  they  expect  may  do  him 
fervice.  Their  propofal  may  be  a  good 
one ;  it  may  fuggelt  to  the  ableft  phy¬ 
fician,  what,  perhaps,  till  then,  might 
not  have  occurred  to  him.  It  is  un- 
0  doubtedly. 
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doubtedly,  therefore,  his  duty  to  adopt  it. 
Yet  there  are  fome  of  our  faculty  whoy 
from  a  pretended  regard  to  the  dignity 
of  the  profeffion,  but  in  reality  from  the 
meaneft  and  moft  felfifh  views,  refufe  to 
apply  any  remedy  propofed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  without  regard  to  its  propriety. 
But  this  is  an  infolent  piece  of  tyranny. 
Every  man  has  a  title  to  fpeak  where 
his  life  or  his  health  is  concerned,  and 
every  man  is  entitled  to  fugged:  what  he 
thinks  may  fave  the  life  of  his  friend. 
It  becomes  them  to  make  their  propofals 
with  politenefs,  and  a  fuitable  deference 
to  the  fuperior  judgment  of  the  phyfi- 
cian ;  it  becomes  him  to  hear  what  they 
have  to  fay  with  attention,  and  ex¬ 
amine  it  with  candour.  If  he  really 
approves  it,  he  fhould  frankly  fay  fo,  and 
ad:  accordingly;  if  he  difapproves  it, 
he  fhould  declare  his  difapprobation  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  fhews  it  proceeds 
from  convidion,  and  not  from  pique 
or  obftinacy.  If  a  patient  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  an  improper  or  dangerous' 

remedy 
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remedy,  a  phyfician  fhould  refufe  his 
fan&ion;  but  he  has  no  title  to  complain 
of  his  advice  not  being  followed,  as  he 
has  no  right  to  hinder  any  man  from 
going  out  of  the  world  in  his  own 
way. 

A  phyfician  is  often  at  a  lofs  in  fpeak- 
ing  to  his  patients  of  their  real  fituation 
in  refpedt  to  hazard  of  their  lives.  A 
deviation  from  truth  is  fometimes  in 
this  cafe  both  juflifiable  and  neceffary. 
It  often  happens  that  a  fick  perfon  is 
dangeroufly  ill,  who,  if  he  was  to  be 
told  of  his  danger,  would  be  hurried  to 
certain  death.  It  fometimes  again  hap¬ 
pens,  that  a  man  is  feized  with  a  dange¬ 
rous  illnefs,  who  has  made  no  previous 
fettlement  of  his  affairs,  and  yet  perhaps 
the  future  fubfiftence  or  happinefs  of  his 
family  may  depend  on  his  making  fuch 
a  fettlement.  In  this  and  other  fimilar 
cafes  it  may  be  proper  for  a  phyfician, 

in  the  mofi:  prudent  and  gentle  manner, 

* 

to  warn  his  patient  of  his  real  danger, 
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and  even  folicit  him  to  execute  the  ne- 
ceffary'  fettlements.  But,  in  all  cafes 
whatever,  it  is  a  phyfician’s  duty  never 
to  conceal  his  real  fituation  from  the  re¬ 
lations.  Juftice  obliges  him  to  this,  be- 
caufe  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  of 
calling  for  further  alhftance,  if  they 
fliouid  think  it  either  neceffary  or  de¬ 
cent.  To  a  man  of  a  compalhonate  and 
feeling  heart,  this  is  one  of  the  moft  dis¬ 
agreeable  duties  of  his  profelfion:  but 
it  is  indifpenfible.  The  manner  of  do-* 


mg 


it  requires  often  prudence  and  hu¬ 
manity.  What  fhould  reconcile  him 
moft  eafily  to  this  painful  office,  is  the 


reflection  that  if  the  patient  fhould  re¬ 
cover,  it  will  prove  a  moft  joyful  difap- 
pointment  to  his  friends ;  and  if  he  dies, 
it  makes  the  fliock  fall  more  gently. 
Let  me  here  exhort  you  againft  a  barba¬ 
rous  cuftom  of  fome  phyficians,  the  leav¬ 
ing  your  patients  when  their  life  is  abfo- 
lutely  defpaired  of,  and  when  it  is  no 
longer  decent  to  take  fees.  It  is  as  much 
the  bufmefs  of  a  phyfician  to  alleviate 

pain, 
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pain,  and  to  fmooth  the  avenues  of  death, 
as  to  cure  difeafes.  Even  in  cafes  where 
his  {kill  as  a  phyhcian  can  be  of  no 
further  avail,  his  prefence  and  affiftance 
as  a  man  and  as  a  friend  may  be  highly 
grateful  and  ufeful,  both  to  the  patient 
and  his  neareft  relations.  Neither  is  there 
any  propriety  in  his  going  out  at  one 
door  when  the  clergyman  enters  at  the 
other ;  a  quaint  conceit  of  fome  of  our 
faculty,  more  expreffive  of  impiety  than 
humour.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  decent 
and  proper  that  they  fhould  mutually 
underhand  and  affift  one  another.  The 
converfation  of  a  clergyman  of  chearful 
piety  and  good  fenfe,  in  whom  a  fick 
man  confides,  may  fometimes  be  of  more 
confequence  in  compofing  the  anguifh  of 
his  mind,  and  the  flutter  of  his  fpirits, 
than  all  the  drugs  in  the  dilpenfatory ; 
while  a  gloomy  and  wrong-headed  en- 
thufiaft  may  terrify  him  to  aiftradtion, 
and  cut  fhort  a  life,  which,  by  proper 
attention,  there  was  the  greateft  proba¬ 
bility  of  faving. 

D  2  Everv 
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Every  thing  relative  to  the  fees  of  phy^- 
ficians  mull  be  regulated  by  the  cuftoms 
of  particular  countries.  That  there  fhould 
be  a  diftinflion,  however,  between  the 
fees  to  be  taken  from  a  man  of  fortune,' 
and  from  one  whofe  circumftances  are 
more  narrow,  is  a  very  plain  rule,  founded 
in  humanity  and  common  fenfe :  yet  there 
is  often  great  difficulty  in  its  application. 
A  depreffed  fituation  in  life  does  not  im¬ 
ply  a  mean  nor  a  fordid  fpirit ;  neither 
does  an  opulent  and  elevated  ftation  con¬ 
fer  a  generous  one.  A  noble  mind  with 
a  fmall  fortune,  has  generally  too  large 
a  fhare  of  pride  and  fenfibility,  which 
are  eafily  wounded  by  obligations  not 
conferred  in  a  very  delicate  manner.  A 
phyfieian  who  does  not  take  fees,  fhould' 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  fail  in  point 
of  attention  to  his  patient ;  otherwife,- 
inftead  of  a  favour,  he  does  him  an  ef- 
fential  injury ;  an  injury  the  more  cruel, 
becaufe  the  patient  does  not  feel  himfelf 
at  liberty  to  complain  of  the  negled,  or 
to  call  in  another  phyliciam 


There 
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There  are  often  unhappy  jealoufies 
and  animolities  among  phyficians,  from 
which  their  patients  fuffer  very  feverely. 
A  phyfician,  however,  who  has  any  fenfe 
of  juftice  or  humanity,  will  never  involve 
his  patient  in  the  confequenccs  of  private 
quarrels,  with  which  he  has  nothing  to 
do.  Phyficians  in  confultation,  whatever 
may  be  their  private  refentments  or  opi¬ 
nions  of  one  another,  fhould  diveft  them^ 
felves  of  all  partialities,  and  think  of 
nothing  but  what  will  moft  effectually 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  thofe  under 
their  care.  If  a  phyfician  cannot  lay  his 
hand  to  his  heart,  and  fay  that  his  mind 
is  perfectly  open  to  conviction,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  fhall  come,  in  com¬ 
mon  honefty  he  fhould  decline  the  con¬ 
fultation.  Many  advantages  arife  from 
phyficians  conlulting  together,  who  are 
men  of  candour,  and  mutually  confident 
of  each  others  honour.  A  remedy  may 
occur  to  one  which  did  not  to  another; 
and  a  phyfician  may  want  refolution,  or 
fufficient  confidence  in  his  own  opinion, 

D  3  to 
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to  prefcribe  a  powerful  but  dangerous 
remedy,  on  which,  however,  the  life  of 
his  patient  may  depend;  in  this  cafe  the 
concurrent  opinion  of  his  brethren  may 
determine  his  conduct.  But  if  there  is  no 
mutual  confidence ;  if  opinions  are  regard¬ 
ed,  not  according  to  their  intrinfic  merit, 
but  according  to  the  perfon  from  whom 
they  proceed  ;  or  if  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  propofats  delivered  with 
opennefs  are  to  be  whifpered  abroad,  and 
mifreprefented  to  the  publick,  without 
regard  to  the  obligations  of  honour  and 
fecrecy  ;  and  if,  in  confequence  of  this, 
a  phyficianjs  fingly  to  be  made  refponfi- 
ble  for  the  effe£ts  of  his  advice  ;  in  fuch 
cafes,  confultations  of  phyficians  tend 
rather  to  the  detriment  than  advantage  of 
the  fick,  and  end  commonly  in  fome 
very  trifling  and  infignificant  prefcrip- 
tions. —  The  quarrels  of  phyficians,  when 
they  end  in  appeals  to  the  public,  gene¬ 
rally  hurt  all  the  contending  parties ; 
but  what  is  of  much  more  confequence, 
they  difcredit  the  profeffion,  and  expofe 

the 
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the  whole  faculty  to  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt. — Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  but 
the  caufe  I  hinted  above  can  juftify  any 
phyfician  from  refufing  to  confult  with 
another,  when  he  is  required  to  do  fo. 
If  he  is  confcious  he  cannot  behave  with 
temper,  and  that  his  paffions  are  fo  rankled 
as  to  impair  his  judgment,  he  may  and 
ought  to  refufe  it.  But  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  as  the  place  where  the  perfon 
he  is  to  confult  with  had  his  degree,  or, 
indeed,  whether  he  had  a  degree  from 
any  place  or  not,  cannot  juftify  his  re- 
fufal.  It  is  a  phyfician’s  duty  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power,  that  is  not  morally 
criminal,  to  fave  the  life  of  his  patient, 
and  to  fearch  for  remedies  from  every 
fource,  and  from  every  hand,  however 
mean,  and  in  many  refpe&s  contempt¬ 
ible.  This,  it  may  be  laid,  is  facrificing 
the  dignity  and  interefts  of  the  faculty. 
But  I  am  not  here  fpeaking  of  the  pri¬ 
vate,  police  of  a  corporation,  or  the  little 
arts  of  a  craft.  I  am  fpeaking  of  the 
duties  of  a  liberal  profeflion,  whofe  ob- 

U  4  je£t 
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jed  is  the  life  and  health  of  the  human 
fpecies,  to  be  exercifed  by  gentlemen  of 
honour  and  ingenuous  manners.  The 
dignity  of  fuch  a  profellion  can  never 
be  fupported  by  means  that  are  incon- 
fiftent  with  its  ultimate  objed,  and  that 
can  only  tend  to  fwell  the  pride  and  fill 

the  pockets  of  a  few  individuals. 

>■  » 

There  have  arifen  from  time  to  time, 
and  particularly  in  P ranee  about  twenty 
years  ago,  great  difputes  about  the  fe- 
parate  boundary  of  phyfic  and  furgery, 
and  the  proper  fubordination  of  furgery 
to  phyfic.  A  difpute  moft  pernicious  to 
the  interefts  of  mankind,  and  very  un¬ 
worthy  of  fcholars  and  gentlemen.  I 
lhall  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  my 
fentiments  concerning  it. 

There  was  anciently,  as  Celfus  informs 
us,  a  divifion  of  medicine  into  three 
parts;  the  firft  regarded  the  regulation 
of  diet ;  the  fecond,  the  prefeription  of 
remedies ;  the  third,  manual  operations. 

.  The 
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The  two  firft,  though  diftinguifhed  in 
theory,  were  always  united  in  practice  ; 
the  laft  has  often  been  pradtifed  fepa- 
rately.  Sometimes  the  ancient  phylici- 
ans  performed  the  manual  part  them- 
felves,  at  other  times  it  was  done  by 
flaves  kept  in  the  houfe  for  that  purpofe. 
Among  the  moderns  the  arts  of  phyfic 
and  furgery  have  often  been  promifcuoufly 
pradtifed  by  the  fame  men ;  for  example, 
Hildanus,  Severinus,  Bartholine,  and 
many  others  of  diftinguifhed  genius  and 
literature.  But  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
both  formerly  and  at  this  day,  furgery 
has  not  been  reckoned  among  the  liberal 
profeffions,  but  furgeons  have  ignomini- 
oufly  been  clafled  with  the  corporation  of 
barbers.  The  feparation  of  phyfic  from 
furgery  in  modern  times,  has  been  pro- 
dudtive  of  the  worft  confequences.  The 
phyficians  and  furgeons,  formed  into  fe- 
parate  focieties,  had  feparate  interefts  to 
fupport,  which,  in  many  cafes,  dallied 
with  each  other.  The  furgeons  claimed 
to  themfelves,  not  only  the  exclufive  pri¬ 
vilege 
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vilege  of  performing  all  operations,  but 
likewife  the  management  of  moft  external 
difeafes,  and  fome  internal  ones,  where 
operations  were  fuppofed  to  be  often  ne- 
ceflary :  by  which  means  the  method  of 
cure  in  many  difeafes  was  directed  by 
ignorant  and  illiterate  people.  But  it 
inuh:  be  apparent  to  every  fenfible  and  in¬ 
genuous  obferver,  that  the  difeafes  of  the 
human  body  are  fo  intimately  combined, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  underhand  fome 
of  them  perfectly  and  be  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  all  the  reft;  and  equally  impof¬ 
fible  to  underhand  any  of  them,  with¬ 
out  a  proper  knowledge  of  Anatomy 
and  the  Animal  oeconomy,  both  in  its 
found  and  morbid  ftate.  It  muft  at  the 
fame  time  be  owned,  that  an  able  prac¬ 
titioner,  well  grounded  in  fuch  general 
knowledge,  may  have  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  more  readily  make  im¬ 
provements,  by  attaching  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  one  or  two  particular  difeafes.— 
Every  difeafe,  external  as  well  as  inter¬ 
nal,  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
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phyfician,  and  it  is  a  reflection  on  him 
to,  be  ignorant  of  them  ;  neither  is  it  poi- 
fible  to  fix  any  fueh  precife  boundaries 
between  external  and  internal  difeafes* 
as  to  render  the  diftinCtion  in  any  degree 
ufeiul,  or  applicable  in  practice.  Sup- 
pole  a  perfon  to  break  his  leg,  and  a 
fever  and  gangrene  to  enfue  ;  the  quef- 
tion  occurs,  whether  the  limb  fhould  be 
immediately  amputated,  or  if  the  effeCts 
of  certain  medicines,  given  with  a  view 
to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  gangrene,, 
fhould  be  waited  for  till  another  day. 
It  is  evidently  the  bufinefs  of  a  phyfician* 
in  this  cafe,  to  judge  from  thefymptoms, 
from  the  habit  of  body  of  the  patient, 
and  from  other  circumftances  of  moment, 
whether  the  delay  is  prudent  or  not. — As 
to  the  performance  of  the  operation  it- 
felf,  that  is  a  very  different  queftion. 
The  genius,  the  difcernment  and  educa¬ 
tion  requifite  to  make  a  good  phyfician, 
are  not  neceffary  to  make  a  good  opera¬ 
tor. — What  is  mod  peculiarly  neceffary 
to  make  a  good  operator,  is  a  refolute, 
collected  mind,  a  good  eye,  and  a  fieady 
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hand.  Thefe  talents  may  be  united  with 
thofe  required  to  make  an  able  phyfician; 
but  they  may  alfo  be  feparated. — If  for¬ 
gery  was  confined  to  a  fet  of  men  who 
were  to  be  merely  operators,  it  might 
juftly  be  expedted,  that  the  art  of  ope¬ 
rating  would  be  more  quickly  brought 
to  perfection  by  foch  men,  than  by  thofe 
who  follow  a  more  complicated  bufmefs, 
and  pradtife  promifcuoufly  all  the  branches 
of  medicine.  The  fame  advantage  would 
accrue  to  pharmacy,  if  apothecaries  were 
to  be  confined  to  the  mere  bufinefs  of 
compounding  medicines.  But,  in  fact, 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  In  fome  parts  of 
Europe  forgeons  adt  as  phyficians  in  or¬ 
dinary,  in  others  the  apothecaries  do  this 
duty.  The  confequence  is,  that  in  many 
places  phyfic  is  pradtifed  by  low,  illite¬ 
rate  men,  who  are  a  fcandal  to  the  pro- 
fefiion.  On  the  other  hand,  whilft  all 
the  branches  of  medicine  are  indifferently 
pradtifed  by  men  formed  into  feparate 
focieties,  differently  educated,  and  hav¬ 
ing  different  intereils,  it  is  plain,  that 
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tione  of  the  branches  can  be  cultivated 
to  tho  greateft  advantage,  and  that  the 
intereft  of  mankind  muft  often  fuffer 
from  the  jealoufies  and  jarrings  of  pro- 

feffions,  whofe  boundaries  are  not  fixed, 

% 

though  they  will  much  oftener  fuffer  by 
the  vileft  collufion  between  thefe  feveral 
profeffions.  It  is  a  known  fad:,  that  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  phyficians  who 
have  the  beft  parts,  and  belt  education, 
muft  yet  depend  for  their  fuccefs  in  life 
upon  apothecaries,  who  have  no  preten- 
fions  either  to  the  one  or  the  other;  and 
that  this  obligation  is  too  often  repaid 
by  what  every  one  who  is  concerned  for 
the  honour  of  medicine  muft  refled  on 
with  pain  and  indignation. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  I  think  it  will 
appear,  that  I  have  no  intention  to  throw 
refledions  upon  any  particular  profeflion. 
The  profeflion  of  every  branch  of  me¬ 
dicine  is  refpedable,  when  it  is  exercifed 
with  capacity  and  honour.  I  only  con¬ 
tend  for  a  very  evident  truth,  either  that 
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the  different  branches  fhould  be  Sepa¬ 
rately  profeffed,  or  if  one  perfon  will 
profefs  them  all,  he  fhould  be  regularly- 
educated  to,  and  thoroughly  mafler  of 
them  all.  I  am  not  here  fettling  points 
of  precedence  or  heraldry,  Or  insinuating 
the  deference  due  to  degrees  in  medicine. 
As  a  doctor’s  degree  can  never  confer 
fenfe,  that  title  alone  can  never  command 
regard;  neither  fhould  the  want  of  it 
deprive  any  man  of  the  efteem  and  de¬ 
ference  due  to  real  merit.  If  a  furgeon 
or  apothecary  has  got  the  education  and 
knowledge  required  in  a  phyfician,  he  is 
a  phyfician  to  all  intents  and  purpofes, 
whether  he  is  a  doctor  or  not,  and  ought 
to  be  refpedted  and  treated  accordingly. 
In  Great  Britain  furgery  is  a  genteel  and 
honourable  profeffion.  In  moft  parts  of 
it  Surgeons  are  the  phyficians  in  ordinary 
to  moft  families,  which  their  education 
and  knowledge  often  gives  them  an  un¬ 
doubted  title  to  be;  and  a  phyfician  is 
only  called  where  a  cafe  is  difficult,  or 
attended  with  danger.  There  are ‘certain 
5  limits, 
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limits,  however,  between  the  two  pro- 
feffions,  certain  forms  and  pieces  of  good 
breeding  to  be  obferved,  which  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  both  fides  muft  attend  to  ;  as 
they  are  eftablifhed  by  the  cuftoms  of 
the  country,  and  by  the  laws  of  their 
particular  focieties.  But,  I  imagine,  a 
phyfician  of  a  candid  and  liberal  fpirit, 
will  never  take  advantage  of  what  a  no¬ 
minal  diftindion,  and  certain,  real,  or 
fuppofed  privileges,  give  him  over  gentle¬ 
men,  who,  in  point  of  real  merit,  are 
his  equals  ;  and  that  he  will  feel  no  fu- 
periority,  but  what  arifes  from  fuperior 
learning,  fuperior  abilities,  and  more  li¬ 
beral  manners.  He  will  defpife  thofe  di- 
ftindions  founded  in  vanity,  felf-intereft, 
or  the  caprice  of  the  world ;  and  will  take 
care,  that  the  interefts  of  fcience  and 
mankind  fhall  never  be  hurt  by  a  punc¬ 
tilious  adherence  to  fuch  formalities. 

i 

Among  the  peculiar  decorums  of  a 
phyfician’s  charader,  much  regard  has 
been  had  to  a  certain  formality  in  drefs, 
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and  a  particular  gravity  and  ftatelinefs 
in  the  general  courfe  of  his  behaviour. 
I  formerly  obferved,  that  decorum  and 
propriety  have  their  foundation  fome- 
times  in  nature  and  common  fenfe,  fome- 
times  only  in  caprice  and  fafhion.  This 
obfervation  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
prefent  fubjedt.  In  many  cafes  a  parti¬ 
cular  formality  and  pomp  of  drefs  is 
proper  and  decent,  independent  of  any 
fafhion  whatever ;  for  example,  in  judges 
and  magiflrates.  Whatever  circumftances 
in  their  mode  of  drefs,  or  external  ap¬ 
pearance,  make  them  the  objects  of  love 
and  reverence,  thefe  undoubtedly  are 
highly  proper ;  becaufe,  by  a  very  natu¬ 
ral  affociation,  they  imprefs  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  a  due  veneration  and 
fear  of  the  laws.  Neither  is  there  any 
hazard  of  abufe  from  this  reverence  pro¬ 
cured  to  the  office  of  a  magiftrate.  The 
cafe  is  very  different  in  the  profeffion  of 
medicine.  There  is  no  natural  propri¬ 
ety  in  a  phyfician’s  wearing  one  drefs  in 
preference  to  another ;  it  not  being  ne- 
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ceflary  that  any  particular  refpeff  or  au¬ 
thority  fhould  be  annexed  to  his  office, 
independent  of  what  his  perfonal  merit 
commands.  Experience,  indeed,  has 
clearly  ffiewn,  that  all  our  external  for¬ 
malities  have  been  often  ufed  as  fnares  to 
impofe  on  the  weaknefs  and  credulity  of 
mankind ;  that  they  in  general  have  been 
moft  fcrupuloufly  adhered  to  by  the  moft 
ignorant  and  impudent  of  the  profeffion  ; 
that  they  frequently  fupplant  real  worth 
and  genius  ;  and  that,  fo  far  from  fup- 
porting  the  dignity  of  the  profeffion, 
they  often  expofe  it  to  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt.  If  then  there  is  no  natural  and 
real  propriety  in  a  phyfician’s  wearing  a 
diftinguifhing  drefs,  he  can  be  under  no 
obligation  to  ufe  it,  but  what  arifes  from 

the  particular  faihion  of  the  country 
* 

where  he  refides.  This  is  an  obligation, 
however,  which  common  fenfe  and  pru¬ 
dence  make  it  neceffary  he  fhould  re¬ 
gard.  If  the  cuftoms  or  prejudices-  of 
any  country  affix  the  idea  of  fenfe,  know¬ 
ledge,  or  dignity  to  a  load  of  artificial 
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hair'  worn  on  the  head,  to  a  gold-headed 
cane  dangling  at  the  wrift,  to  a  full-trim¬ 
med  coat,  and  a  fword,  it  is  unqueftion- 
ably  a  phyfician’s  bufmefs,  from  the  com¬ 
mon  principles  of  felf-prefervation,  to 
equip  himfelf  accordingly.  But  in  a 
country  where  a  phyfician’s  capacity  is 
not  tneafured  by  fuch  ftandards,  and  where 
he  may  drefs  like  other  people,  without 
finking  in  their  eftimation,  I  think  he 
Is  at  full  liberty  to  avail  himfelf  of  this 
indulgence,  if  he  fo  chufes,  without  be¬ 
ing  confidered  as  deviating  from  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  decency  of  his  profefnon. 

As  to  the  general  character  of  a  phy¬ 
fician’s  manners,  I  fee  no  reafon  why 
they  fhould  be  different  from  thofe  of  a 
gentleman.  If  the  fafhion  of  a  country 
abfolutely  requires  that  he  fhould  always 
look  exceeding  wife  and  folemn,  he  muft 
fubmit;  but  if  he  voluntarily  lays  him¬ 
felf  under  thefe  or  any  other  reftraints, 
except  thofe  of  honour  and  confcience* 
and  affumes  a  character  which  is  not  his 
•  '  •■  ■■•*  v— -  owo. 
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own,  there  is  reafon  to  fufped,  that  he 
is  either  a  knave  or  a  fool. 

There  is  great  impropriety  in  a  phy- 
fician’s  indulging  himfelf  in  a  certain 
nicety  and  refined  delicacy,  which  makes 
him  eafily  difgufted  with  many  difagree- 
able  circumftances  he  muft  meet  with  in 
his  practice.  Genuine  delicacy  is  a  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  mind,  and  though  it  fhews 
itfelf  by  an  attachment  to  cleanlinefs, 
neatnefs,  and  even  elegance,  where  it 
can  be  afforded,  yet  it  always  gives  place 
and  forgets  itfelf,  where  duty  or  the  in- 
terefts  of  humanity  require  it.  It  is  ri¬ 
diculous  in  a  phyfician  to  think  any  at¬ 
tentions,  or  any  duties,  below  his  dig¬ 
nity,  which  can  contribute  to  the  relief 
of  his  patient.  When  neceffity  requires 
it,  he  ads  unworthily,  if  he  does  not 
become,  to  the  belt  of  his  abilities,  both 
furgeon,  apothecary,  and  even  nurfe. 
If,  however,  without  fuch  neceffity,  he 
encroaches  on  another’s  province,  then* 
indeed,  he  degrades  himfelf;  not  becaufe 
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he  a&s  below  the  dignity  of  a  phyfician, 
but  becaufe  he  behaves  in  a  manner  un¬ 
becoming  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 


Having  very  freely  expreffed  my  fen- 
timents,  concerning  what  I  think  a  falfe 
dignity  aflumed  by  fome  of  our  faculty, 
I  fli all  now,  with  the  fame  freedom,  ani¬ 
madvert  on  a  circumftance  not  unfre¬ 
quent  in  the  behaviour  of  learned  men, 
phyficians  as  well  as  others,  which  feems 
to  me  very  eflentially  injurious  to  the 
true  dignity  of  our  profeffion;  I  mean 
that  fervility  of  manners,  and  that  ab- 
je£t  flattery  of  people  of  rank  and  for~ 
tune,  which,  in  modern  times,  fo  often 
difgraces  men,  in  other  refpecLs  eminent 
for  learning  and  ingenuity.  This  is  one 
of  the  moft  humbling  circumftances  in 
the  general  character  of  men  of  genius 
and  feience.— The  external  magnificence 
and  fplendor  which  furround  high  rank, 
feems  to  dazzle  the  underftandings  of 
thofe  who  live  at  a  diftance  from  it,  and 
ydio  are  ignorant  what  a  contemptible 
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infide  it  often  covers.  It  makes  them 
crouch  to  thofe  outward  diftindions  of 
title  and  fortune,  which  their  philofophy,- 
if  it  was  any  thing  but  a  name,  would 
make  them  defpife,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  paid  them  that  external  refpect, 
which  the  order  of  fociety,  and  the  efta- 
blifhed  forms  of  good  breeding  required. 
We  fhould  at  firft  view  expect  to  find 
men  of  high  intellectual  abilities,  pof- 
feffed  of  a  very  independent  fpirit,  and 
great  elevation  of  mind.  Superior  parts 
and  knowledge  would  even  feem  to  lay 
a  natural  foundation  for  pride,  or  a  ge¬ 
nerous  elation  of  heart,  accompanied  per¬ 
haps  with  too  high  a  degree  of  felf-efteem, 
upon  a  comparifon  with  thofe  who  af- 
fume  a  tone  of  fuperiority  upon  the  fcore 
of  rank  and  fortune  alone.  If  fuch  a 
pride,  however,  is  not  attended  with  in- 
folence,  but  is  properly  corrected  by  good 
nature  or  good  manners,  it  is  a  Very  par¬ 
donable  weaknefs,  as  it  arifes  from  qua¬ 
lities  that  ought  to  confer  real  rank  and 
importance  upon  thofe  who  poffefs  them. 
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But  there  is  a  pride  of  fcience,  unao 
companied  with  true  dignity,  affirming 
and  overbearing  to  inferiors,  but  meanly 
fawning  and  fubmiflive  to  thofe  of  fupe- 
rior  rank  and  fortune. — I  will  readily 
acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  certain  auk- 
wardnefs  unavoidably  attendant  on  men 
of  retirement  and  fludy ;  and  that  there 
is  an  eafe,  a  gracefulnefs,  and  elegance  of 
manners,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
a  daily  intercoufe  with  the  polite  world. 
But  the  liberal  manners,  and  liberal  fpirit, 
which  ftill  more  peculiarly  diftinguifh  the 
gentleman,  are  confined  to  no  rank  ojt 
fituation,  as  they  have  no  dependence  on 
external  forms  of  good  breeding  j  and 
fhould  particularly  be  expected  to  prevail 
among  thofe  whofe  minds  have  been 
opened  and  enlarged  in  the  purfuits  of 

fcience. 

Great  difputes  have  arifen  in  our  pro- 
feffion,  about  the  propriety  of  a  phyfi- 
cian’s  keeping  feerets  or  noftrums.  It 
has  been  faid,  ' with  great  plaufibility,  in 

vindication 
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vindication  of  this  practice,  that  thebnlk 
of  mankind  never  attend,  nor  pay  any 
regard,  to  what  is  made  level  to  their 
own  capacities;  and  that  they  put  no 
value  upon  what  cofts  them  nothing. 
Experience  certainly  Ihews,  that  man¬ 
kind  are  wonderfully  attached  to  what¬ 
ever  has  an  air  of  myftery  and  conceal¬ 
ment.  A  vender  of  a  quack  medicine 
does  not  tell  more  lies  about  its  extraor- 
dinary  virtues,  than  numbers  of  people 
do  who  have  no  intereft  in  the  matter ; 

t 

even  men  of  undoubted  fenfe  and  pro¬ 
bity.  A  paffion  for  what  is  new  and 
marvellous,  operates  more  or  lefs  on  every 
human  imagination ;  and,  in  proportion 
as  that  is  heated,  the  underftanding  is 
duped  and  confounded.  When  a  noflrum 
is  once  divulged  and  fold  for  a  trifle,  all 
its  wonderful  qualities  immediately  va- 
nifh,  and  in  a  few  months  it  is  utterly 
forgot.  If  it  is  really  a  valuable  medi¬ 
cine,  the  regular  faculty  may  adopt  it, 
but  it  never  recovers  its  high  reputation 
in  the  world. — It  is  like  wife  faid,  that  this 
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is  the  only  way  in  which  any  valuable 
medicine  can  be  effectually  introduced 
into  pradice  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  only  way 
by  which  it  can  procure  the  attention  of 
the  publick,  or  a  fair  trial  of  its  virtues ; 
as  the  bulk  of  mankind  will  much  more 
readily  follow  the  directions  of  a  man 
who  profeffes  to  cure  them  by  myfterious 
means,  than  of  a  regular  phyfician,  of 
eftablifhed  honour  and  capacity,  who 
prefcribes  fuch  plain  things  as  their  own 
common  fenfe  may  fhew  them  the  pro¬ 
priety  of.  It  is  further  alledged,  that 
foine  of  the  heft  remedies  in  medicine 
were  originally  introduced  as  fecrets, 
though  difcredited  by  the  regular  phy- 
ftcians.  But  allowing  all  this  to  be  true, 
yet  I  am  perfuaded,  that  thefe  noftrums, 
on  the  whole,  do  much  more  hurt  than 
good  to  mankind ;  that  they  hinder  the 
advancement  of  the  art,  by  making  people 
negleCt  what  is  known  and  eftablifhed,  in 
purfuit  of  what  is  unknown  and  never 
to  be  divulged ;  that,  by  heating  the  ima¬ 
gination,  they  impofe  on  the  judgment, 
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and  confound  the  fcience  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  falfe  fadts  ;  and  that,  from  their 
being  generally  kept  in  the  hands  of 
worthlefs  and  illiterate  men,  who  prefcribe 
them  indifcriminately,  they  are  one  of 
the  greateft  public  nufances  under  which 
we’  labour  in  Great  Britain. — In  fome 
places  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  phy- 
ficians  of  eftablifhed  honour  and  reputa¬ 
tion  keep  noftrums.  In  fuch  hands,  the 
fame  abufes  will  not  be  committed,  as  we 
experience  here  ;  but  the  practice  has  an 
interefted  and  illiberal  appearance. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  fubjedt  with  fome 
obfervations  on  a  charge  of  a  very  hei¬ 
nous  nature,  which  has  been  often  urged 
againft  our  profeflion ;  I  mean  infidelity 
and  contempt  of  religion.  I  think  the 
charge  ahfolutely  falfe,  and  will  venture 
to  affert,  that  the  moft  eminent  of  our 
faculty  have  been  diftinguifhed  for  their 
regard  to  religion.  I  fhall  only  mention, 
as  examples,  Harvey,  Sydenham,  Ar- 
buthnot,  Boerhaave,  Stahl,  and  Hoff¬ 
man. 
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man.— It  is  eafy,  however,  to  fee  whence 
this  calumny  has  arifen.  Men  whofe 
toinds  have  been  enlarged  by  extenfive 
knowledge,  who  have  been  accuftomed 
to  think  and  reafon  upon  all  fubjedts 
with  a  liberal  and  generous  freedom,  are 
not  apt  to  become  bigots  to  any  fedt  or 
fyftem  whatever.  They  can  be  fteady 
Ip  their  own  principles,  without  think¬ 
ing  ill  of  thofe  who  differ  from  them; 
but  they  are  particularly  impatient  of  the 
authority  and  controul  of  men  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  lord  it  over  their  confciences, 
and  to  didtate  to  them  what  they  are  to 
believe  in  every  article  where  religion.;  is 
concerned.  This  freedom  of  fpirit,  this 
moderation  and  charity  for  thofe  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fentiments,  have  frequently  been 
afcribed,  by  narrow-minded  people,  to 
fecret  infidelity,  fcepticifm,  or,  at  leaft, 
lukewarmnefs  in  religion ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  fome  men,  who  were  fincere 
and  devout  Chriftians,  exafperated  by 
fuch  reproaches,  have  exprelfed  them- 
felves  fometimes  in  an  unguarded  man- 
.  . .  ner. 
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ner,  and  thus  given  their  enemies  an  ap¬ 
parent  ground  of  cla'thdur  rgainft  them. 
This,  I  imagine,  has  been  the  real  fource 
of  that  charge  of  infidelity  fo  often  and 
fo  unjuftly  brought  againft  phyiicians. 
In  a  neighbouring  nation,  where  few 
people  have  been  ufed  to  think  or  reafon. 
with  freedom  on  religion,  and  where, 
till  of  late,  no  man  durft  exprefs  him- 
felf  with  freedom  on  the  fubjeft,  Tome 
ingenious  and  fpirited  writers  have,  with¬ 
in  thefe  few  years  (hone  forth,  who,  im¬ 
patient  to  fhew  their  newly-acquired  li¬ 
berty,  have  attempted  to  fhake  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  all  religion,  natural  as  well 
as  revealed.  Lately  emancipated  from 
fuperftition,  by  a  tranfition  not  unufual, 
they  have  plunged  at  once  into  Atheifm. 
It  is  happy  for  mankind,  that  thefe  people 
.  have  carried  matters  this  length;  becaufe 
the  evil  mu  ft  very  quickly  cure  itfelf. 
Mankind  may  have  their  religious  opini¬ 
ons  diverfified  by  various  fuperftitions ; 
•  but  religion  is  natural  to  the  human  mind, 
and  every  attempt  to  eradicate  it,  is  equally 
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wicked  and  impotent.  But  fuppofing  that 
Atheifm  came  univerfally  to  prevail,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  difbelief  of  a  future  ftate 
of  exiftence,  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  and  what  has  generally  been  thought 
intimately  connected  with  it,  of  its  imma¬ 
teriality,  the  duration  of  fuch  fentiments 
would  neceffarily  be  very  Ihort ;  becaufe 
they  would  at  once  unhinge  all  the  bonds 
of  fociety,  and  produce  a  fcene  of  uni- 
verfal  anarchy,  wickednefs,  and  defpair. 
Yet  forry  I  am  to  fay,  that  at  prefen t 
they  are  making  a  very  alarming  pro- 
grefs.  Diverted  of  that  uncouth,  meta- 
phyfical  drefs,  under  which  they  long  lay 
concealed,  the  globmy  entertainment  of 
a  few  reclufe  men,  void  of  fenfibility, 
and  abftrafted  from  the  bufmefs  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  they  are  now  produced  to  the 
world,  adorned  by  all  the  arts  of  elo¬ 
quence,  wit,  and  humour,  and  perfe&ly 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  petit-maitres 
and  chamber-maids.  So  far  as  they  con¬ 
tain  any  argument,  their  futility  has  been 
demonftrated  a  thoufand  times  over ;  but 
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indirect  hints,  infmuations  and  ribaldry 
are  unanfwerable.  The  method  taken  by 
the  prefent  patrons  of  infidelity  to  pro¬ 
pagate  their  opinions  is  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous.  With  a  matchlefs  effrontery, 
they  infinuate,  that  all  who  avow  their 
belief  in  natural  or  revealed  religion,  are 
either  hypocrites  or  fools.  This  is  at¬ 
tacking  youth  upon  a  very  weak  fide. 
A  young  man,  of  a  high  and  liberal  fpirit, 
difdains  the  idea  of  hypocrify ;  and,  from 
an  ill-judged  pride,  is  afraid  of  what¬ 
ever  may  fubjedt  him  to  fo  mean  an 
imputation.  Vanity,  again,  is  the  moft 
univerfally  ruling  paflion  among  man¬ 
kind,  efpecially  among  young  people, 
who  commonly  dread  contempt  above 
every  thing,  and  refent  any  reflection  on 
the  weaknefs  and  narrownefs  of  their 
underftandings,  much  more  than  any 
imputation  oil  their  principles  or  morals. 
But  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  men  of 
the  moft  enlarged,  clear,  and  folid  under¬ 
ftandings,  who  have  adted  in  life  with 
the  greateft  lpirit,  dignity,  and  propri¬ 
ety. 
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(§ iff  and  who  have  been  regarded  as  the 
moft  ufeful  and  amiable  members  of  fo? 
eiety,  have  never  been  the  men  who  have 
openly  infulted,  or  infidioufly  attempted 
to  ridicule  the  principles  of  religion ; 
tret,  on  the  contrary,  .have  been  its  beft 
and  warmeft  friends, — Medicine*  of  all 
profeffions,  fhould  be  the  leaft  fufpefted 
of  leading  to  impiety,  An  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  works  of  nature  ele¬ 
vates  the  mind  to  the  moft  fublime  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  at 
the  fame  time  dilates  the  heart  with  the 
moft  pleafmg  profpefe  of  Providence, 
The  difficulties  that  mull  neceffarily  at- 
tend  all  deep  enquiries,  into  a  fubjed 
fa  difproportionate  to  the  human  facul¬ 
ties,  Ihould  not  be  fufpeded  to  furprize  a 
phyftcian,  who,  in  his  daily  pra&ice,  is 
involved  in  perplexity  and  darknefs,  even 
in  fubjecfts  expofed  to  the  examination  of 
his  fenfes.  Yet  fuch  is  the  inconfiftency 
Tometimes  found  in  characters,  that  we 
find  examples  of  men  difputing  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  moll  intereliing  principles  of 

religion. 
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religion,  who,  in  the  bufinefs  of  commoa 
life,  betray  a  childifh  credulity ;  and  who 
embrace,  with  the  moft  enthufiaftic  at-* 
tachment,  fuch  theories,  as  are  the  mere 
fportings  and  vagaries  of  a  lively  imagi¬ 
nation. — But  there  are  fome  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  profeffion  of  a  phy(W 
cian,  which  fhould  naturally  difpofe  him 
to  look  beyond  the  prefentfcene  of  things* 
and  engage  his  heart  on  the  fide  of  reli¬ 
gion.  He  has  many  opportunities  of 
feeing  people,  once  the  gay  and  the 
happy,  funk  in  deep  retired  diftrefs ; 
fometimes  devoted  to  a  certain,  but  pain¬ 
ful  and  lingering  death ;  fometimes  ftrug- 
gling  with  bodily  anguifh,  or  the  ftill 
fiercer  tortures  of  a  diftracfted  mind.  Suctf 
affiiftive  fcenes,  one  ihould  fuppofe, 
might  foften  any  heart,  not  dead  to  every 
feeling  of  humanity,  and  make  it  reve¬ 
rence  that  religion  wrhich  alone  can  fup- 
port  the  foul  in  the  moft  complicated 
diftreffes  ;  that  religion,  which  teaches 
to  enjoy  life  with  chearfulnefs,  and  to 
refign  it  with  dignity.  A  phyfician,  who 
*  ”  2  has 
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has  the  misfortune  to  be  cut  off  from 
the  happy  profpefts  of  futurity,  if  he 
has  common  good  nature,  will  conceal 
his  fentiments  from  thofe  under  his 
charge,  with  as  much  care  as  he  would 
preferve  them  from  the  infection  of  a 
mortal  dileafe.  Fortified  with  infen- 
Ability,  or  ardent  in  the  purfuits  of  bufi- 
nefs  or  pleafure,  he  may  not  feel  in  how 
forlorn  and  melancholy  a  fituation  he 
himfelf  is  placed ;  but  it  is  barbarous  to 
deprive  expiring  nature  of  its  laft  fup- 
port,  and  to  blaft  the  only  furviving  com¬ 
fort  of  thofe  who  have  taken  a  laft  fare¬ 
well  of  every  fublunary  plealure  and  con¬ 
nection.  If  motives  of  humanity,  and 
a  regard  to  the  peace  and  happinefs  of 
foeiety,  cannot  reftrain  a  phyfician  from 
expreffing  fentiments  deftruCtive  of  re¬ 
ligion  or  morals,  it  is  vain  to  plead  the 
obligations  of  politenefs,  and  the  decency 
of  his  profeffion.  The  moft  favourable 
conftruction  we  can  put  on  fuch  conduft, 
is  to  fuppofe,  that  it  proceeds  from  an 

uncontroulable  levity  of  mind,  or  an 
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Unbounded  vanity,  that  forgets  all  the  ties 
of  morals*  decency,  and  good  manners. 

I  Ihall  make  no  apology  for  feeming 
to  go  out  of  my  way  in  treating  of  fo 
ferious  a  fubjed;  becaufe  I  think  I  hand 
in  no  need  of  one.  In  an  enquiry  into 
the  office  and  duties  of  a  phyfician,  I 
thought  it  neceffary  to  wipe  off  a  reflec¬ 
tion,  which  appeared  to  me  derogatory 
to  our  profeffion ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  caution  you  againft  that  thoughtlefs 
levity,  or  ridiculous  vanity,  in  conven¬ 
tion,  which  may  give  ground  to  impu¬ 
tations  of  a  diffolutenefs  of  principle, 
equally  dangerous  to  fociety,  and  to  your 
own  trueft  interefl  and  honour. 

IV.  I  proceed  now  to  explain  the  con- 
nedion  of  the  feveral  branches  of  phy- 
fic  with  the  pradical  part  of  it,  and  to 
enquire  how  far  a  previous  knowledge 
of  thefe  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  pradife 
with  reputation  and  fuccefs. 
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Here  I  muft  previoufly  obferve,  that 
though  the  whole  works  of  nature  are 
fo  intimately  connected,  that  no  one  part 
of  them  can  be  perfectly  underftood  by 
confidering  and  ftudying  it  feparately  by 
itfelf ;  yet  thefe  links  of  the  chain  that 
are  neareft  to  it,  muft  be  particularly  at¬ 
tended  to.  I  n  order  to  be  qua!  ified  for  the 
pradice  of  phyfic,  a  variety  of  branches 
of  knowledge,  feemingly  little  connected, 
are  extremely  necefiary.  As  this  is  the 
cafe,  it  is  very  proper  that  a  ftudent 
fhould  be  on  his  guard  not  to  wafte  his 
time  arid  labour  in  purfuits  which  have 
either  no  tendency,  or  a  very  remote 
one,  to  throw  light  on  the  main  ends  of 
his  profeffion.  Human  life  is  too  fhort 
to  leave  room  for  every  ftudy  that  may 
be  deemed  ornamental  to  a  phyfician  ;  it 
will  not  even  admit  time  for  every  ftudy 
that  has  a  remote  connection  with  phyfic. 
Every  one  of  the  fciences  I  am  going  to 
name,  confidered  feparately,  are  of  in¬ 
finite  extent ;  but  it  will  be  neceftary  for 

a  phy-, 
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a  phyfician  to  limit  his  application  and 
attention  to  each  of  them,  within  certain 
bounds  :  he  fnuft  confine  his  views  to 
fuch  parts  of  them,  as  are  really  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  ultimate  end  of  his  profef- 
fion.  If  a  ftudent’s  genius  leads  him  to 
a  particular  attachment  to  any  of  the 
preliminary  fciences,  he  may,  if  he  pleafes, 
indulge  hitnfelf  in  the  ftudy  of  it,  in  its 
ntmoft  extent  and  application  ;  but  then 
he  fhould  not  impofe  on  himfelf,  and 
conlider  this  as  ftudying  phyfic. — The 
ftudy  of  phyfic  is  the  ftudy  which  qua¬ 
lifies  a  man  for  being  a  phyfician. 

The  abfolute  neceffity  of  a  previous 
knowledge  of  anatomy  to  the  pradlice  of 
phyfic,  is  apparent  at  fifft  view,  and  needs 
no  illuftration* 

The  neceffity  of  the  knowledge  of 
phyfiology,  which  comprehends  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  animal  fluids,  and  of  all  the 
animal  functions,  in  their  found  ftate,  is 
equally  evident. — When  you  enquire  into 
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this  fubjefl,  you  find  the  human  body  a 
machine,  conftrudted  upon  the  moft  exad 
mechanical  principles.  In  order,  then, 
to  underftand  its  movements,  you  muft 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
mechanics.  Confidering  the  human  body 
in  another  view,  you  find  fluids  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  circulating  through  tubes  of 
various  diameters;  and  therefore  find, 
that  the  laws  of  their  motions  cannot  be 
underftood,  without  a  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  hydraulics. 
In  the  fame  way,  the  eye  appears  to  be 
a  moft  admirable  optical  machine;  and 
the  phenomena  of  vifion  are  found  inex¬ 
plicable,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  opticks.  As  the  human 
body  is  furrounded  with  a  heavy  elaftic 
fluid,  the  air,  fubjed  to  various  changes, 
in  refped  of  gravity,  heat,  moifture,  and 
other  qualities  which  greatly  influence 
the  human  conftitution*  it  is  proper  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  this  fluid;  which  makes  the 

feience  of  pneumatics.  It  were  eafy  to 
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adduce  many  more  examples,  to  fhew 
how  abfolutely  neceffary  a  knowledge  of 
the  various  branches  of  natural  philofo- 
phy  is  to  the  right  underftanding  of  the 
animal  oeconomy,  both  in  its  found  and 
morbid  ftate. 

But  the  different  phenomena  of  the 
animal  oeconomy  are  not  all  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  upon  common  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples;  various  changes  are  induced  upon 
the  fluids,  in  confequence  of  chemical 
principles.  It  is,  therefore,  neceffary  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  chemical  hiftory 
of  the  animal  fluids,  with  the  chemical 
hiftory  of  whatever  is  taken  into  the 
human  body  as  food  or  phyfie,  and,  in 
general,  of  all  the  fubftances  which  can, 
in  any  degree,  influence  it.  This  fhews 
theneceflity  of  a  knowledge  of  chemiftry, 
previous  to  the  ftudy  of  the  practice  of 
phyfie. 

Yet  the  moft  accurate  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  and  of  the  principles  of  me- 
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chanics  and  chemiftry,  are  infufficient  to 
explain  all  the  phenomena  in  an  animal 
body.  The  animal  machine  -differs  in 
many  refpeCts  from  an  inanimate  one. 
The  former  has  a  power  of  beginning 
motion  within  itfelf.  An  internal  prin-? 
ciple  directs  and  influences  the  whole 
operations  of  the  human  body,  by  a  fet 
of  laws  totally  diftinCt  from,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of,  any  principles  of  mechanics 
or  chemiftry  hitherto  known,  Many 
feeble  and  impotent  attempts  have  been 
made  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
animal  body  by  mechanical  and  chemical 
principles,  but  without  the  leaft  fhadow 
of  fuccefs.  The  laws  of  the  mental 
fyftern  are  of  the  raoft  difficult  invefti- 
gation;  yet  are  equally  fteady  and  re¬ 
gular  with  any  other  laws  of  nature. 
An  animal  machine  likewife  differs  from 
a  common  machine,  in  having  a  power, 
to  a  certain  degree,  of  curing  its  own 
diforders,  and  of  rectifying  any  deviar 
lions  from  its  healthy  ftate.  As  in  the 
cafe  of  fradured  bones,  incarnation  of 
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wounds,  enlargement  of  one  kidney 
when  the  other  is  deftroyed,  and  in  the 
fuccefsful  efforts  of  nature  in  the  cure  of 
many  difeafes. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  the  human  phy- 
fiology,  a  knowledge  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  anatomy  of  fome  animals,  that  molt 
nearly  refemble  man,  is  extremely  re- 
quiiite.  Several  of  the  moft  important 
difeoveries  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  have 
been  made  or  illuftrated  by  obfervations 
or  experiments  firft  made  on  brutes, 
many  of  which  it  was  impoffible  to  have 
made  on  the  human  fubjeft,  e.  g.  the 
experiments  relating  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  relpiration,  mufcular  motion, 
fenfibility  and  irritability  of  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  effefts  of  va¬ 
rious  medicines,  The  inftinfts  of  brute 
animals  have  often  given  the  firft  hint 
of  very  valuable  remedies,  and  might 
throw  great  light  on  the  fubjedt  of  re¬ 
gimen,  and  the  cure  of  many  difeafes, 
if  they  were  properly  attended  to.  At 
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the  fame  time  it  muft  be  acknowledged* 
that  the  comparative  anatomy  of  other 
animals  has  often  led  into  great  miflakes, 
by  too  haftily  transfering  it  to  the  human 
body. 

t  r 
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The  writers  on  phyfiology  have  ufu- 
ally  confidered  the  human  body  as  a 
fixt,  permanent  fubjed:,  exhibiting  uni¬ 
formly  the  fame  appearances;  but,  in 
applying  the  knowledge  of  the  animal 
oeconomy  to  practice,  it  is  neceffary  to 
coniider  the  human  conftitution,  as  per¬ 
fectly  fluctuating,  and  not,  perhaps,  ex¬ 
actly  the  fame  in  any  two  people  upon 
earth.  It  were  endlefs  to  trace  the  infi¬ 
nite  diverlity  of  confutations  among 
mankind,  neither  would  it  be  an  enquiry 
of  great  utility ;  hut  there  are  fome  va- 
rietic  s  which  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  attend  to.  Thefe  depend  chiefly  on 
the  difference  of  age,  fex,  climate,  and 
manner  of  living;  and  fome  original 
temperaments,  or  habits  of  body,  not 
produced  by  any  of  thefe  cir  cum  fiances. 
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It  belongs  to  phyfiology  to  enquire  into 
t}ie  laws  of  the  union  between  the  mind 
and  the  body;  into  the  effe&s  of  culture 
and  education  upon  the  conftitution ; 
into  the  power  of  habit,  the  effects  of 
enthufiafm,  and  force  of  imagination. 
This  fhort  detail  (hews  h°W  extenfive  a 
ftudy  phyfiology  is,  and  how  intimately 
connected  with  the  ftudy  pf  the  practice 
of  phyfic. 

As  phyfiology  confiders  the  whole  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  animal  oeconomy  in  its 
found  ftate,  pathology  confiders  the  ap¬ 
pearances  in  a  morbid  ftate.  It  delivers 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  caufes,  ef¬ 
fects,  and  fymptoms  of  difeafes.  The 
therapeia  treats  of  the  general  laws  to 
be  obferved  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  ^nd 
of  the  general  nature  of  the  remedies 
applied  for  that  purpofe.  This  includes 
furgery  and  the  materia  medica.  The 
immediate  ufefulnefs  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  appears 
jtnoft  evidently  in  the  practice  of  furgery. 

This 
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This  art  has,  in  fad,  received  thegreatefl 
improvement  within  thefe  hundred  years, 
lince  the  dodrine  of  mechanics  came  to 
be  more  generally  underftood. 

V  v  ..  / 
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A  knowledge  of  the  materia  medica 
is  intimately  and  immediately  connected 
with  the  pradice  of  phyfic.  It  contains 
the  dodrines  of  the  inftruments  with 
which  a  phyfician  operates,  and  a  hiftory 
of  the  effeds  of  medicines.  In  this 
branch  the  ufe  of  chemical  knowledge  is 
very  apparent.  It  teaches  how  to  pre- 
ferve  and  feparate  the  ufeful  parts  of 
medicine.  But  in  pharmacy,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  chemiftry  is  indifpenfible.  For 
want  of  this  knowledge,  at  leaft  for  want 
of  a  proper  application  of  it,  pharmacy 
has,  till  of  late,  been  difgraced  by  the 
groffeft  blunders. 

The  effeds  of  medicines  on  the  human 
body  are  fometimes  explicable  upon  me¬ 
chanical,  fometimes  upon  chemical,  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  but  much  oftener  depend  on  the 
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effe£ts  they  produce  upon  the  nervous 
fyftem.  An  enlarged  knowledge,  there¬ 
fore,  of  mechanics,  chemiftry,  and  phy- 
fiology  appear  neceflary  to  a  phyfician, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  animal  oeconotny, 
both  in  its  found  and  morbid  ftate,  and 
likewife  to  explain  the  operations  of 
remedies. 

The  fcience  of  botany  is  fubfervient 
to  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic,  fo  far  as  it  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  knowledge  of  plants,  by 
reducing  them  into  the  moft  commodious 
and  perfect  fyftem ;  and  though  it  is  not 
neceflary  for  a  phyfician  to  be  particularly 
acquainted  with  the  name  and  hiftory  of 
every  plant  he  meets  with,  yet  he  ought 
to  be  fo  well  founded  in  the  principles  of 
botany,  as  to  be  able  to  find  its  place  in 
the  fyftem,  and  to  deferibe  it  feientifi- 
cally ;  and  he  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  every  material  circumftance  relating 
to  thofe  plants,  which  are  either  ufed  in 
flic t  or  as  medicines.  The  fame  obfer- 
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vation  I  have  made,  with  refpecl  to 
the  knowledge  of  botany  neceflary  to  a 
phyfician,  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
other  branch  of  natural  hiftory* 

I  have  now  fhortly  explained  the  con-* 
nediion  of  the  fever al  branches  of  phyfic, 
wit.K  the  praxis  medica,  which  compre¬ 
hends  the  hygieine,  or  the  method  of 
preferving  health  and  prolonging  life, 
and  the  application  of  general  pathology, 
and  general  therapeutics,  to  .the  hiftory 
and  cure  of  particular  difeafes. — -It  will 
naturally  then  be  afked,  is  a  perfon  en¬ 
tirely  unqualified  for  the  practice  of 
phyfic  and  furgery,  who  is  not  mafier 
of  all  thefe  branches  of  learning,  which 
have  been  alledged  to  be  neceflary  pre¬ 
liminaries  ?  To  this  it  may  be  anfwTered, 
that  one  may,  in  fome  meafure,  pradtife 
phyfic,  as  he  may  do  a  mechanic  art, 
without  any  knowledge  of  its  principles. 
A  fiiilor  may  navigate  a  fhip,  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  navigation  ; 
and  a  perfon  may  conftrudt  a  dial,  who 
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knows  nothing  of  the  principles  of 
aftronomy,  fpherical  trigonometry,  or 
the  projection  of  the  fphere.  It  is  the 
fame  in  all  the  other  practical  arts  of  life  ; 
and  yet  in  all  thefe,  there  are  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  arifing  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded. 
But  in  medicine,  the  neceffity  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  art 
is  much  greater  ;  becaufe  there  can  be 
no  general  rules  laid  down  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  phyfic,  which  can  be  applied  in 
all  cafes.  Differences  of  age,  conftitu- 
tion,  climate,  and  a  thoufand  other  cir- 
[  cumilances,  occafion  neceffary  variations 
in  the  application  of  the  moft  diftind: 
rules  that  can  be  prefcribed  ;  and  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his 
profeflion,  and  without  extenfive  medical 
erudition,  a  phyfician  muft  be  at  the 
greateft  lofs  in  making  thefe  deviations. 
It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that 
there  have  been  many  phyficians,  emi¬ 
nently  fuccefsful  in  pradice,  who,  at  the 
fame  time,  were  fhamefully  deficient  in 

the 
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the  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of  me^ 
dicine.  But  this  has  been  owing  to  their 
uncommon  natural  genius  and  fagacity, 
which  enabled  them  to  apply  what  little 
knowledge  they  had  with  judgment,  and 
confequently  with  fuccefs ;  while,  per¬ 
haps,  another  phyfician  of  very  extenfive 
reading  and  knowledge,  for  want  of  this 
natural  genius  and  fagacity,  has  blun¬ 
dered  egregioufly  in  his  practice,  by  a 
Wrong  application  of  his  knowledge,  or 
by  not  knowing  how  to  apply  it  at  all. 
Befides,  as  medicine  is  fo  complicated  a 
fcience,  many  of  thofe  who  ftudy  it 
regularly,  take  a  particular  attachment 
to  feme  of  its  preliminary  branches, 
and  thefe  fo  far  engage  their  attention, 
that  they  negle£t  their  application  to 
medicine,  and  likewife  the  ftudy  of  the 
other  branches.  In  confequence  of  this, 
fome  of  our  profeflion  have  been  diftin- 
guifhed  anatomifts,  chemifts,  and  bota- 
nifts,'  who,  notwithftanding,  have  been 
very  indifferent  phyficians.  But  furely  it 
cannot  thence  be  inferred,  that  their  ill 
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fuccefs  in  pra&ice  was  owing  to  their  fkill 
in  thefe  fciences,  which  mud  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  every  man  of  fenfe  and  candor, 
to  be  highly  ufeful  to  them  in  their  pro- 
feflion  as  phyficians. 

I  do  not  infift  here  on  the  abfolute 
neceflity  of  a  minute  knowledge  of  thefe 
fciences,  in  their  utmod  extent :  nor 
could  time  be  fpared  to  acquire  it,  A 
particular  acquaintance  with  the  fwell 
and  appearance  of  the  mufcles,  in  all  the 
various  motions  and  attitudes  of  the  body, 
is- a  dudy  more  necedary  to  a  painter,  or 
to  adatuary,  than  to  aphyfician  ;  and,  in 
this  view,  they  ought  to  be  the  greated 
of  all  anatomids.  If  chemidry  is  pro- 
fecuted,  in  its  fulled  extent  and  applica¬ 
tion,  to  all  the  ufeful  and  polite  arts,  it 
is  a  dudy  that  is  boundlefs.  So  is  bo¬ 
tany,  if  one  thinks  it  necedary  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  every  circumdance  relat¬ 
ing  to  every  plant  indifcriminately  that 
grows  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  It  is 
therefore  necedary,  that  a  dudent,  while 
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he  endeavours  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  leading  and  fundamental  principles 
of  thefe  fciences,  fhould  always  have  an 
eye  to  their  particular  application  to  his 
own  profeflion,  and  bend  his  peculiar 
attention  to  that  quarter. 

On  the  whole,  I  hope  it  will  appear 
fufficiently  clear,  that  a  phyfician,  who 
underftands  the  principles  of  his  pro** 
feffion,  who  has  an  extenfive  acquaint 
tance  with  every  branch  of  natural  know** 
ledge  c|>nne£ted  with  it,  who  properly 
applied  his  knowledge,  and  who  haS 
equal  natural  genius,  and  equal  attention 
to  pra&ice,  muft  have  an  infinite  advan-* 
tage,  as  a  practical  phyfician,  over  one 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
medicine,  and  of  every  fcience  connected 
with  it.  Genius  and  fenfe  are,  indeed, 
the  peculiar  gifts  of  Heaven,  and  cannot 
be  acquired  by  the  moft  extenfive  learn¬ 
ing,  or  the  greateft  efforts  of  induftry* 
Put  with  thefe  affiftances,  genius  and 
fenfe  are  capable  of  the  higheft  improve- 
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ment ;  and  without  them,  the  fineft  parts 
will  turn  to  little  account,  either  to  the 
public  or  to  the  individual. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  branches 
of  learning,  which  are  in  a  manner  ef- 
fential  to  qualify  one  for  the  rational 
pradiceof  phyfic,  there  are  others,  which, 
though  perhaps  rather  orriamenal,  a 
phyfician,  wrho  aims  at  having  a  liberal 
education,  fhould  not  be  ignorant  of.  I 
hope  I  have  no  need  to  enforce  to  you  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
language.  A  phylician’s  reading  muft 
be  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds, 
who  is  unacquainted  with  what  has  been 
the  univerfal  language  of  the  learned  in 
Europe  for  fo  many  ages,  and  which 
fcrves  to  communicate  their  fentiments, 
from  one  nation  to  another,  fo  eaiily 
and  quickly.  The  interefts  of  learn¬ 
ing  will  very  foon  fuffer  by  its  difufe, 
and  by  the  prefent  fafhion  of  authors 
writing  in  their  own  native  language. 
But  I  muft  here  take  notice  of  an  error, 
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which  they  who  value  themfelves  on  the  it , 
knowledge  of  Latin  are  apt  to  fall  into; 

V. 

and  which  has  contributed*  beyond  any 
thing,  to  this  growing  evil.  What  I 
mean,  is,  too  great  anxiety  about  claf- 
fical  purity,  and  elegance  of  expreffion. 
The  intention  of  language  is  to  convey 
our  ideas  with  clearnefs,  force,  and  pre- 
cifion.  If  thefe  can  be  joined  to  a  ftyle 
truly  claffical,  it  is  a  great  additional 
beauty ;  but,  from  the  numerous  im¬ 
provements  made  by  the  moderns  in  all 
the  arts  and  lciences,  there  have  arifen 
snany  ideas  and  obje&s,  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  daffies  could  have  no  expreffions 
for;  becaufe  they  did  not  know  them* 
An  author,  therefore,  who  has  occafion 
to  exprefs  thefe  Ideas,  is  under  a  necef- 
fity  of  latinizing  words  in  his  native 
language,  in  order  to  exprefs  his  mean¬ 
ing,  or  of  adopting  Latin  words  ufed 
only  by  authors  of  inferior  note.  If  he 
Is  determined  to  ufe  no  phrafe  but  what 
is  ftrictly  claffical,  he  muft  often  fupprefs 
altogether  what  he  would  wifli  to  fay ; 
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or  if,  by  aukward  draining,  he  grafps  at 
a  meaning,  what  honour  he  gains  by 
eleganc/;  of  diftion,  he  muft  lofe  in  the 
more  fubftantial  points  of  energy,  pre- 
cifion,  and  perfpicuity.  We  have  the 
peculiar  felicity  in  our  profefiion,  of 
having  a  flandard  in  Celfus,  for  purity 
and  elegance  of  medical  Latin  ;  but  there 
are  ftill  a  number  of  medical  ideas  to  be 
exprefled,  which  neither  Celfus,  nor  any 
Roman  writer  ever  dreamt  of* 

I  muft  here  recommend  to  you  the 
ftudy  of  that  copious,  exprefiive,  and 
harmonious  language,  the  Greek.  Our 
oldcft,  and  fome  of  our  bed,  authors 
wrote  in  Greek ;  particularly  Hippo¬ 
crates,  the  father  and  founder  of  me¬ 
dicine.  Almoft  all  the  medical  terms  of 
art  are  Grecian  ;  a  knowledge,  therefore, 
of  that  language  muft  evidently  facilitate 
your  progrefs  in  your  own  profefiion. 
Kefides,  it  is  not  very  decent  for  a  phy- 
fician,  liberally  educated,  to  be  in  the 
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daily,  ufe  of  terms,  to  whofe  original  he 
is  an  utter  ftranger. 

The  neceffity  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  is  very  apparent.  Al- 
moft  all  the  French  authors,  many  of 
whom  are  very  valuable,  write  in  their 
own  language;  it  is  likewife  become  fo 
tiniverfal  in  Europe,  that  every  gentleman 
who  goes  abroad,  muft  neceflfanly  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  it. 

It  may  appear  at  firft  view  very  fuper- 
fluous,  to  recommend  an  attention  to 
your  own  language.  But  it  is  notorious, 
that  many  phyficians,  of  real  merit  in 
their  profeiTion,  have  expofed  themfelves- 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  by  their 
ignorance  or  inattention  in  refpe£t  to 
compofition.  It  might  be  expe&ed,  that 
every  one  who  has  had  the  education  of 
a  gentleman,  ihould  write  his  own  na¬ 
tive  language,  with  at  leaft  grammatical 
exa&nefs ;  but  even  in  that  refpeft,  many 
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of  our  writers  are  lhamefully  deficient. 
Elegance  is  difficult  to  attain  ;  and,  with¬ 
out  great  tafte,  very  dangerous  to  at¬ 
tempt.  What  we  principally  require  in 
medical  writings,  is  the  utmoft  degree  of 
perfpicuity,  precifion,  fimplicity,  and 
method.  A  flowery  and  highly-orna¬ 
mented  language  in  thefe  fubjcfts,  is  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  its  place,  and  creates  a  very 
juft  fufpicion,  that  an  author  is  rather 
writing  from  his  imagination,  than  co¬ 
pying  from  nature.  We  have  many 
bulky  volumes  in  medicine,  which  would 
be  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  com pafs, 
were  they  ftripped  of  all  their  ufelefs 
prefaces,  apologies,  quotations,  and  other 
tawdry  ornaments,  and  confined  to  the 
few  faffs  they  contain,  and  to  clofe  induc¬ 
tive  reafoning. — What  I  would  princi¬ 
pally  recommend  to  you  in  every  fpeciea 
of  medical  writing,  next  to  a  fimple  and 
candid  hiftory  of  faffs,  is  a  drift  atten¬ 
tion  to  method.  Iam  no  admirer  of  that 
pedantic  difplay  of  fyftem  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  fo  remarkable  in  fomc  of  the  Ger- 
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man  writers,  who  fplit  every  fubjed  into 
endlefs  divifions  and  fubdivifions.  This 
ftrikes  a  reader.,  not  accuftomed  to  fuch 
kind  of  writing,  with  an  high  opinion 
of  the  author’s  ingenuity  and  accuracy ; 
but  in  general  it  is  a  mere  deceit.  It  is 
a  mode  of  writing  eafily  attained,  and 
was  in  the  higheft  perfection  when  the 
icholafiic  logic,  which  indeed  confifted 
rather  of  nominal  than  real  diftindions, 
was  held  in  general  admiration.  Yet 
this  oftentation  of  method,  even  when 
carried  to  the  greateft  extreme,  is  highly 
preferable  to  the  prefent  fafhionable  way 
of  writing  in  Great  Britain,  -which  feems 
to  fet  all  order  at  defiance.  In  the  one 
ftyle  of  writing,  what  is  important,  what 
is  defedive,  and  what  is  erroneous,  is 
more  eafily  deteded  :  in  the  other?  there 
is  fuch  a  profufion  of  words,  fuch  a  pro- 
mifcuous  jumble  of  fads  and  reafoning, 
and  wit  and  flowers  of  rhetoric,  that  it 
requires  a  very  attentive  perufal  of  a  book 
from  beginning  to  end,  to  find  out  whe^ 
tlier  it  is  worth  perilling  or  not. 
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It  would  require  too  much  time  to 
enumerate  all  the  other  qualifications  that 
might  be  deemed  ornamental  to  a  phy- 
fician.  In  general,  there  is  no  reafon 
why  he  ihould  be  excluded  from  any 
amufement,  or  any  genteel  accomplifh- 
ment,  that  becomes  a  gentleman.  On 
the  contrary,  thefe  give  an  agreeable  re¬ 
laxation  from  the  feverer  ftudies  and  fa¬ 
tigues  of  his  profefiion ;  they  render  his 
converfation  more  chearful  and  enter¬ 
taining  ;  and,  infiead  of  that  aukward 
pedantry,  which  modern  men  of  learn¬ 
ing  have  generally  chofen  to  diftinguifh 
themfelves,  they  diffufe  a  liberal,  inge¬ 
nuous,  and  elegant  air  over  his  whole 
manners. 
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LECTURE  II. 

I.  HP  H  E  works  of  nature  are  of  in- 
JL  finite  extent  and  variety:  but 
amidft  all  this  variety,  there  is  fuch  an 
intimate  connection,  that  no  one  part 
can  be  thoroughly  underftood  by  ftudy- 
ing  it  entirely  detached  from  the  reft. 
In  our  enquiries  into  the  various  branches 
of  the  works  of  nature,  there  are  certain 
general  views,  •  and  certain  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  inveftigation,  to  be  particularly 
attended  to.  The  general  views  to  be 
attended  to,  in  the  ftudy  of  nature*  re- 
fpecft,  i.  The  advantages  it  brings  to 
individuals.  2.  Public  utility. 


i .  The  advantages  to  individuals,  that 
attend  enquiries  into  nature,  are  fufft- 
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ciently  obvious.  They  give  exercife  to 
many  of  the  adive  powers  of  the  mind ; 
they  gratify  curiofity,  the  love  of  truth, 
and  of  whatever  is  great,  beautiful,  or 
wonderful:  principles  deeply  implanted 
in  human  nature. 

2.  In  regard  to  public  utility,  they 
promote  all  the  ufeful  and  elegant  arts, 
all  the  arts  that  tend  to  the  happinefs  and 
ornament  of  human  life.  A  profound 
knowledge  of  nature  extinguifhes  pride 
and  felf-conceit,  by  rendering  men  more 
deeply  fenfible  of  their  ignorance,  their 
errors,  and  the  very  limited  Hate  of  their 
faculties.  It  is  favourable  to  the  interefls 
of  religion,  by  exhibiting  the  moll  link¬ 
ing  proofs  of  the  infinite  wifdom,  power, 
and  benignity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
fupports  this  wonderful  frame  of  things, 
by  laws  often,  indeed,  unfearchable  in 
their  nature  by  human  wifdom,  but 
fteady  and  uniform  in  their  operation, 
and  admirably  fitted  to  promote  the  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  his  creatures.  Such  a  know¬ 
ledge 
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ledge  mud  imprefs  every  heart,  endued 
with  the  lead  portion  of  fenfibility,  or 
not  Strangely  perverted,  with  that  awful 
veneration,  that  love  and  gratitude  to  the 
Divinity,  that  fubmiffion  to  his  provi- 
dence,  and  that  reliance  on  his  goodnefs, 
which  constitute  the  foul  of  devotion.  It 
has  been  imagined  by  fome,  that  very 
extenfive  knowledge  led  to  Atheifm ;  but 
there  is  not  the  leaf!  reafon  for  fuch  a 
fufpicion.  A  little  learning  is,  indeed, 
a  dangerous  thing  te  a  weak  and  con¬ 
ceited  man,  who,  from  a  fuperficial  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  fecond  caufes*  is  apt  to 
overlook  the  firft  and  great  caufe.  But 
to  a  found  understanding,  extenfive 
knowledge  is  the  trucft  teacher  of  humi¬ 
lity  ;  it  Shews  how  often  men  are  de¬ 
ceived  in  their  fuppofed  acquaintance 
with  fecond  caufes;  and  that,  even  where 
many  of  thefe  are  clearly  afcertained, 
yet,  in  tracing  the  chain  that  connects 
them,  the  molt  acute  and  profound  ge¬ 
nius  mull  Stop  Somewhere,  and  at  laSt 
refer  them  to  a  Supreme  intelligent  caufe. 

While 
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While  we  attempt,  however,  to  clear 
philofophy  from  the  charge  of  impiety, 
a  very  important  diftindion  muft  be  at¬ 
tended  to.  I  will  venture  to  maintain, 
that  thofe  phiiofophers  have  been  the 
finneft  fupporters  of  religion,  who  have 
employed  their  genius  and  application  in 
the  inveftigation  of  the  works  of  nature, 
and  whofe  views  in  feience  have  been 
grand  and  extenfive.  Among  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  examples  I  could  bring  to  prove 
this  affertion,  I  fhali  only  mention  three 
of  our  own  countrymen,  Lord  Bacon, 
Mr.  Boyle,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Thofe 
phiiofophers,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
have  been  the  moft  diftinguifhed  propa¬ 
gators  of  Atheifm,  have  been  men  little 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  nature, 
who  fearched  for  truth  in  their  own  little 
minds,  not  in  the  great  world  without 
them ;  men  who,  in  regard  to  fcienee 
and  the  ufeful  arts,  have  either  negleded 
them  altogether,  inftead  of  promoting 
them  by  obfervation  and  experiments, 

or  corrupted  them  by  metaphyfical  fub- 

tleties* 
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tleties,  often  indeed  ingenious  and  plau- 
fible,  but  that  lead  to  no  ufeful  difcoveries 
or  improvements. 

•  *  * 

II.  There  is  no  branch  of  natural  know¬ 
ledge  fo  ufeful  or  interefting,  as  that  which 
relates  to  the  human  fpecies ;  which  is 
evident,  when  we  confider  that  it  in¬ 
cludes, 

•  i 

1.  Medicine,  or  the  art  of  preferving 
health,  of  prolonging  life,  or  of  curing 
difeafes. 

2.  The  arts  of  improving  the  different 
faculties  of  the  human  body ;  as  ftrength, 
agility,  endurance  of  pain,  cold,  hunger, 
and  the  many  other  evils  mankind  are 
fubjected  to. 

3.  The  prefervation  and  improvement 
of  beauty. 

4.  The  laws  of  union  between  the 
mind  and  body,  and  the  mutual  influence 
they  have  upon  one  another.  This  is 

one 
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Otte  of  the  moft  important  enquiries  that 
ever  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind, 
and  almoft  equally  neceffary  in  the  fci- 
ences  of  morals  and  medicine.  It  com¬ 
prehends, 

(a)  The  do&riiie  of  the  prefervatiort 
and  improvement  of  the  different  fenfes, 
external  and  internal,  the  memory,  ima¬ 
gination,  affections,  and  judgment. 

(b)  The  hiftory  of  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  imagination,  not  only  upon 
the  mind  and  body  of  the  imaginant,  but 
upon  thofe  of  other  people. 

(c)  The  hiftory  of  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  enthuftafm. 

(d)  The  hiftory  of  the  various  circum- 
fiances  in  parents,  that  have  an  influence 
on  conception,  and  the  conftitution  and 
characters  of  their  children. 

(e)  The  hiftory  of  dreams,  with  a  view 
to  our  acquiring  a  power  over  them. 

(f )  The 
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(f )  The  liiftory  of  the  power  and  laws 
of  cuftom  and  habit. 

(g)  The  hiftoryof  the  effects  of  mufic, 
and  of  fuch  other  things  as  operate  upon 
the  mind  and  body,  in  confequence  of 
impreflions  made  on  the  fenfes. 

(h)  The  hiftory  of  natural  figns  and 
language,  comprehending  the  dodtrine  of 
phyfiognomy  and  outward  gefture. 

i 

I  mention  thefe  only  as  a  fpecimen, 
and  not  as  a  full  enumeration  of  the 
many  important  articles  contained  under 
the  natural  hiftory  of  the  human  fpecies. 
I  mention  them  as  examples  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  views  to  be  regarded  in  our  invefti- 
gation  of  nature,  and  very  eftentially 
connected  with  the  fcience  of  medicine ; 
but  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  enquiries 
that  relate  to  man  in  his  moral,  political, 
or  religious  capacity,  as  being  quite  fo¬ 
reign  to  my  profeffion. 


III.  I 
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HI.  I  proceed  now  to  lay  down  cer*» 
tain  general  principles,  which  require  out 
attention  in  the  inveftigation  of  nature, 
and  fhall  endeavour  to  apply  them  more 
particularly  to  the  fcience  of  medicine. 
When  we  look  round  us  in  the  world, 
we  find  objects  connected  together,  in  a 
certain  invariable  order,  and  fucceeding 
one  another  in  a  regular  train.  It  is  by 
obfervation  and  experience  alone,  we 
come  to  difcover  this  eftablifhed  order  and 
regular  fuccelfion  in  the  works  of  nature. 
We  have  all  the  evidence  that  the  cafe 
admits  of,  to  perfuade  us  that  nothing 
happens  by  chance :  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  all  polfible  reafon  to  believe,  that 
every  event  happens  in  confequence  of 
an  eftablithed  and  invariable  law ;  and 
that,  in  cafes  perfedly  fimilar,  the  fame 
events  will  uniformly  take  place. 

IV.  Here  I  miifl  obferve,  that,  ante¬ 
cedent  to  all  reafoning  and  experience, 
there  is  an  original  principle  implanted 
in  the  human  mind,  whereby  it  is  led  to 

a  belief 
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a  belief  of  the  regular  courfe  of  nature. 
In  confequence  of  this  principle,  when¬ 
ever  a  child  fees  any  event  fucceeding 
another,  he  has  an  indinCtive  perfualion, 
that  the  fame  event  would  fucceed  it  af¬ 
terwards  in  the  fame  circumdances.  This 
perfuafion  does  not  flow  from  any  con¬ 
nection  he  fees  between  the  caufes  and 
effeCts,  nor  from  experience,  nor  from 
reafoning  of  any  kind.  So  ardently  do 
we  defire  to  find  every  thing  that  hap¬ 
pens  within  our  obfervation,  thus  con¬ 
nected  with  fomething  elfe,  as  its  caufe 
or  occafion,  that  we  are  apt  to  fancy  con¬ 
nections  upon  the  flighted  grounds :  and 
this  weaknefs  is  moft  remarkable  among 
the  ignorant,  who  know  lead  of  the 
real  connections  edablifhed  in  nature. — 
A  principle  of  credulity  feems  likewife 
to  be  an  original  indinCtive  principle  of 
the  human  mind,  by  which  we  are  dif- 
pofed  to  believe,  prior  to  experience,  not 
only  the  language  of  natural  flgns,  but 
the  language  of  artificial  flgns,  as  foon 
as  they  come  to  be  underdood.  Hence 

H  credulity 
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credulity  is  fo  peculiar  to  children,  who 
at  firft  believe  every  thing  that  is  afferted 
to  them  to  be  true ;  and  it  is  experience 
alone  which  teaches  them  to  corred  this 
original  principle  of  belief.  Dr.  Reid 
has  treated  this  fubjed  with  great  exad- 
nefs,  in  his  ingenious  Enquiry  into  the 

human  mind. 

V.  We  obtain  experience,  either  by 
the  evidence  of  our  own  fenfes,  or  by 
the  teftimony  of  others. 

i.  The  teftimony  of  our  lenfes,  though 
generally  confidered  as  the  higheft  de¬ 
cree  of  evidence,  often  deceives,  and 

o 

often  fails  us.  The  fenfations  excited  in 
us,  in  confequenee  of  impreffions  made 
on  our  organs  of  fenfe,  depend, 

(a)  On  the  fiate  of  the  medium  through 
which  the  communication  between  the 
obje&s  and  the  organs  of  fenfation  is 
made,  e.  g.  the  ftate  of  the  air,  when 
we  fpeak  of  vifible  objeds. 
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(b)  On  the  Hate  of  the  organs  of  fen- 
fation  themfelves,  every  one  of  which 
may  be  vitiated  in  a  variety  of  ways. 


(c)  Our  unaflifted  fenfes  often  fail  us, 
on  account  of  the  fubtlety  or  minutenefs 
of  bodies,  too  quick  or  too  flow  motion, 
the  objed  being  too  common,  and  many 
other  caufes. 


(d)  Although  the  impreffion  is  pro¬ 
perly  made  on  organs  that  are  in  their 
found  Hate,  yet  the  ideas  conveyed  thence 
to  the  mind,  may  be  fo  varied  and  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  imagination,  as  to  mifiead  the 
judgment  entirely.  Thus  every  part  of 
natural  hiftory,  and  medicine  above  all 
others,  is  overwhelmed  with  fads,  at- 
tefted  by  eye-witnelTes  of  undoubted  ho¬ 
nour,  which,  notwithftanding,  had  never 
anv  exiftence,  but  in  their  over-heated 
imaginations. 


2.  The  experience  which  we  truif  to 
from  the  tcftimony  of  others,  is  liable 
to  the  fame  imperfedions  with  our  own 
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perfonal  experience,  and  often  to  the  ad¬ 
ditional  inconvenience,  of  our  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  accuracy  or  honefty  of  our 
authors. 

VI.  Having  examined  the  fourees  of 
experience,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  con- 
iider  the  manner  in  which  mankind  agree 
in  applying  it.  I  have  already  attempted 
to  explain  the  principles  that  lead  men 
to  believe  that,  what  they  have  feen 
happen  in  one  cafe,  will  happen  again 
in  the  fame  circumftances,  and  that  the 
fame  caufes  will  always  produce  the  fame 
effects.  Whatever  are  the  principles  of 
their  belief,  the  fad:  is  true,  both  with 
regard  to  the  moft  profound  philofopher, 
and  the  moft  ignorant  peafant.  The 
only  difference  between  thefe  two  confifts 
in  this ;  the  peafant  concludes  two  cafes 
to  be  preerfely  alike,  becaufe  they  re* 
femble  one  another  in  their  moft  obvi¬ 
ous  appearances ;  the  philofopher,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  a  more  enlarged  expe¬ 
rience  and  obfervation,  does  not  fo  eafily 

* 
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truft  to  obvious  appearances ;  he  is  aware 
of  the  various  fources  of  deception,  and 
therefore  examines  all  the  moil  minute 
and  latent  circumftances,  before  he  ven¬ 
tures  to  pronounce  the  fame  judgment ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  afeertaining,  with 
precifion,  the  exaft  fimilarity  of  cafes, 
makes  every  true  philofopher  extremely 
fceptical  in  forming  conclufions  of  what 
will  happen,  from  what  he  has  feen  hap¬ 
pen. — An  African,  who  has  feen  water 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  circumftances, 
but  ftill  retaining  its  fluidity,  concludes, 
that  fluidity  is  effential  to  water,  and  looks 
on  it  as  a  lie,  when  he  is  told,  that  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world,  water  often 
appears  in  a  folid  form.  His  miftake 
here  does  not  proceed  from  his  trufting 
to  experience,  but  from  thinking  he  had 
experience,  when  in  reality  he  had  none. 
All  that  he  could  juftly  infer  from  his 
experience  was,  that  water,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumftances  under  which  he  had  feen  it, 
would  remain  fluid.  But  water,  expofed 
to  a  degree  of  cold  fufficient  to  congeal 
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it,  was  a  circumftance  in  which  he  never 
faw  it;  therefore  his  experience  could 
never  tell  him,  what  effect  that  degree 
of  cold  would  have  upon  the  water, 
whenever  it  came  to  be  expofed  to  it. 
We  have  a  remarkable  inflance  of  the 
effects  of  trailing  to  a  partial  and  limited 
experience,  in  that  firm  belief  which 
people  ignorant  of  medicine  fo  frequently 
have  in  the  wonderful  effects  of  parti¬ 
cular  remedies,  efpecially  if  they  are  kept 
as  fecrets.  Many  an  old  woman,  and, 
what  is  more  furprizing,  many  a  grave 
philofopher,  have  infallible  cures  for  a 
number  of  difeafes,  which  every  phyfi- 
cian  finds  to  be  incurable.  No  phyhcian 
indeed  has  the  comfort  of  thinking  him- 
felf  poffeffed  of  an  infallible  cure,  even 
for  the  fcratch  of  a  pin. 

VII.  Although  facts  afford  the  only 
folid  foundation  for  genuine  fcience,  yet 
when  we  confider  them  as  unconnected 
with  any  other,  they  convey  but  little 
tifefui  inftruCiion.  The  phenomena  of 
ila.tu.re  are  infinite,  but  the  capacities  of 

the 
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die  human  mind,  and  particularly  the 
memory,  is  very  limited.  If  thefe  phe¬ 
nomena,  therefore,  were  not  reducible 
to  certain  general  principles  or  Jaws,  our 
experience  of  particular  fads  could  do 
us  but  little  fervice.  But  there  is  an  in- 
ftindive  propenfity  in  the  human  mind, 
to  be  delighted  with  analogies,  to  com¬ 
pare  and  conned:  fads  that  refemble  one 
another,  and  by  this  comparifon,  to  re¬ 
duce  them  to  certain  general  rules,  to 
apply  fuch  general  rules  to  account  for 
other  effeds,  or  to  dired  us  in  the  pro- 
dudion  of  them.  The  bufmefs  of  true 
philofophy  is,  in  compliance  with  this 
natural  propenfity,  to  difcover  thefe  con- 
nedions,  and  to  reduce  them  under  cer¬ 
tain  general  rules  or  principles,  called 
laws  of  nature,  by  which  we  mean  no¬ 
thing  elfe,  but  the  mod  general  fads 
relating  to  the  operations  of  nature, 
which  include  a  great  many  particular 
fads  under  them.  The  propenfity  of 
the  mind  to  reduce  particular  fads  to 
general  laws,  appears  from  the  anxiety 
which  men  fhew  to  difcover  the  caufe  of 
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any  uncommon  event.  The  difcovery 
of  this  caufe  infers  no  more,  than  the 
difcovery  of  that  law  of  nature,  by  which 
the  event  is  produced ;  for  we  mean  no-r 
thing  by  natural  caufes,  but  certain  ge-? 
neral  faCts  or  laws,  with  which,  what 
we  call  effeCts  are  uniformly  and  inva¬ 
riably  connedted  as  confequences  :  but 
the  nature  of  this  connection  we  are 
perfectly  Grangers  to*  In  our  enquiries 
into  nature,  after  we  have  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  fome  general  laws,  by  an 
accurate  companion  and  arrangement  of 
obfervations,  we  may,  by  comparing 
thefe  laws  together,  difcover  laws  of  a 
more  general  nature;  and  thus,  by  a 
flow  and  cautious  induction,  we  make 

V'V  ,  '  ‘  i  ‘ 

advances  to  a  knowledge  of  the  moft  ge- 
neral  laws,  that  regulate  the  fyftern  of 
nature,  in  all  the  different  departments 
of  the  arts  and  fciences.  But  many  ob- 
ftacles  concur  to  prevent  the  eflablifh^ 
ment  of  genuine  philofophy  upon  this 
folid  foundation;  fome  of  which  I  fhall 
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endeavour  to  explain, 
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1.  The  anxiety  and  impatience  of 
mankind  to  reduce  all  knowledge,  and 
to  refer  all  events  to  certain  general 
laws,  makes  them  unwilling  to  lubmit 
to  this  flow,  but  fure,  method  of  invefti- 
gation.  They  attempt,  therefore,  a 
fhorter  way  of  eltablifhing  thofe  laws, 
in  which  they  are  milled,  either  by  a 
loofe  reafoning  from  imaginary  analogies, 
or  by  fuppofing  the  laws  of  nature  to  be 
fewer  and  fimpler  than  they  really  arc. 
The  confcquences  of  which  are,  the  hafly 
reduction  of  the  fciences  intofyflems,  im¬ 
perfect  and  corrupted  in  all  their  parts. 

.*  . ,  r  'i  *  ».*  v  ( >  * 

2.  The  pleafure  that  men  have  in  ob- 
ferving  analogies,  makes  them  often 
fancy  refemblances  between  things,  where 
in  truth  there  are  none,  or  none  of  any 
confequence.  Arguments  from  analogy 
very  readily  prefent  themfelves  to  a  heated 
and  fruitful  imagination,  while  more 
diredt  and  conclufive  arguments,  drawn 
from  obfervation  and  experiments,  often 
require  painful  attention  and  application, 

and 
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and  perhaps,  after  all,  are  infufficient  to 
eftablifh  the  wifhed-for  principle  or  doc¬ 
trine.  I  fhall  readily  acknowledge  the 
ufefulnefs  of  analogies  ;  they  often  faci¬ 
litate  the  conception  of  things,  which, 
without  their  affiftance,  could  not  eafily 
be  comprehended.  It  is  likewife  by  rea- 
foning  from  analogies,  that  we  are  moft 
commonly  led  to  the  anticipations  of  the 
moft  ufeful  principles  and  difcoveries. 
But  we  ought  never  to  acquiefce  in  ana¬ 
logies,  when  we  can  have  accefs  to  more 
direft  evidence;  as  all  that  analogies  ge¬ 
nerally  lead  to,  are  merely  probable  con¬ 
jectures,  commonly  called  theories,  but 
more  properly  hypothefes. 

I*  .  4 

3.  There  is  a  certain  intoxication, 
that  ufually  attends  the  fuppofed  dis¬ 
covery  of  general  principles  in  fcience,. 
or  ufeful  inventions  in  arts,  which  ren¬ 
ders  men  of  warm  and  lively  imagina¬ 
tions  altogether  blind  to  every  difficulty 
that  lies  in  their  way,  and  often  makes 
them  artfully  fupprefs  them.  The  i  up— 
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preflion  of  fads,  that  appear  to  contra¬ 
dict  a  favourite  hypothecs,  is  not  always 
owing  to  want  of  candour  in  the  author. 
Sometimes  he  does  not  fee  them,  fome- 
times  he  defpifes  them,  and  fometimes 
he  conceals  them,  from  the  fear  of  giv¬ 
ing  people  an  unreafonable  prejudice 
againft  what  he  thinks  an  important  dis¬ 
covery.  Every  true  pliilofopher,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  particularly  jealous  of  him- 
felf  in  this  refped;  and  whenever  he 
gets  a  view  of  a  theory,  will  immediately 
fet  his  invention  at  work,  to  contrive 
every  poffible  experiment  and  mean  of 
proof,  that  can  bring  a  dired  and  con- 
clufive  evidence,  either  of  its  truth  or 
falfehood ;  and  till  fuch  time  as  he  can 
find  fuch  evidence,  he  confiders  his  the¬ 
ory  in  no  higher  point  of  view  than  a 
probable  conjedure. 

This  philofophical  diffidence  is  fo  far 
from  difcouraging  the  inveftigation  of 
caufes  and  general  laws,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  greatly  promotes  it.  A  ftate 
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of  fufpence  is  always  a  difagreeable  one, 
and  the  uneafmefs  it  gives,  becomes  a 
powerful  incitement  to  fuch  further  en¬ 
quiries  as  may  remove  it.  A  zealous 
attachment  to  theories,  may  not  only  lead 
into  very  dangerous  miftakes,  but  by  be¬ 
traying  men  into  a  falfe  fecurity,  cuts  off 
every  motive  to  farther  enquiry ;  repre¬ 
senting  it  as  an  unneceffary  piece  of 
trouble.  It  is  not  philofophical  fcepticifm, 
nor  a  humble  opinion  of  our  prefent 
knowledge,  'which  checks  the  Spirit  of 
enquiry  into  the  laws  of  nature ;  it  is  a 
mean  opinion  of  the  human  powers, 
which  effeftually  chills  the  ardor  of  ge¬ 
nius,  and  blafts  all  grand  and  extenfive 
views  of  improvement.  In  works  ad- 
drefled  to  the  heart,  that  coldnefs  and 
Severe  precifion.  So  neceffary  in  the  in- 
veftigation  of  truth,  have  no  place ; 
fancy  there  is  in  her  proper  element,  and 
the  loofeft  and  wildeft  analogies  may 
often  be  properly  admitted.  A  philofo- 
pher  may  read  a  fairy  tale  with  jgreat 
delight,  without  the  leaft  reflediqn  itpon 
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his  tafte  or  underftanding  ;  but  it  reftefts 
feverely  upon  both,  if  he  reads  with  the 
fame  pleafure  a  philofophical  inveftiga- 
tion,  not  founded  in  obfervations  and 
experiments,  but  in  the  vagaries  of  a 
lively  imagination,  unlefs  he  is  fenfible 
of  its  being  a  romance,  and  only  al¬ 
lows  himfelf  to  be  charmed  with  the 
fpirit  or  elegance  of  the  compofition. 

4.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  felf-deceit 
upon  this  fubjedt,  which  deferves  parti¬ 
cular  notice.  We  often  find  thofe  people 
inveighing  bitterly  againft  theories  and 
hypothefes  in  philofophy,  who  are  moft 
notorioufly  addidted  to  them,  though  not 
confcious  of  it  themfelves.  This  is  moft 
remarkably  the  cafe  with  medical  writers, 
who  commonly  abufe  all  reafoning  and 
principles  in  phyfick  which  differ  from 
their  own  equally  idle  theory;  and  fre¬ 
quently  declaim  againft  theory  in  fo  vagu-c 
a  manner,  as  would  feem  to  condemn  all 
reafqj&ing  and  inveftigation  of  caufes  and 
principles,  as  ufclefs,  and  even  perni¬ 
cious* 
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clous.  But  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that 
we  cannot  advance  a  ftep  in  the  purfuit 
of  knowledge,  without  reafoning.  In 
every  ufeful  experiment,  and  efpecially 
in  conduding  a  train  of  experiments,  we 
mult  employ  our  reafon  ;  there  muft  be 
fome  point  in  view,  feme  anticipation  of 
a  principle  to  be  eftablifhed  or  rejeded, 
and  reafon  muft  determine  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  to  be  attended  to  in  making 
every  obfervation,  or  experiment,  with 

a  view  to  afcertain  this.  Without  rea¬ 
foning,  or  without  trufting  to  certain 
principles,  either  fully  eftablifhed,  or  ren¬ 
dered  highly  probable,  we  could  never  be 
benefited  by  experience,  becaufe  we  could 
never  transfer  it  from  the  cafe  we  have 
feen,  to  the  cafe  immediately  before  us. 
For  inftance,  I  have  a  patient  in  an  In¬ 
termitting  fever,  which  I  propofe  to  cure 
by  the  Peruvian  bark.  I  fhall  luppofe  I 
have  cured  five  hundred  patients  by  this 
medicine  formerly ;  but  yet  I  know  I 
never  cured  one  whofe  circumftances,  in 
refped  of  age,  temperament,  and  every 
other  particular,  exadly  correfponded  to 

the 
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the  one  before  me.  If  therefore  I  give 
the  bark,  I  muft  reafon,  by  tacitly  adopt¬ 
ing  this  principle,  that  the  bark  will 
univerfally  cure  agues,  notwithftanding 
they  differ  in  fome  circumftances.  But 
this  is  a  principle  of  which  I  have  no 
diredt  and  conclulive  experience,  but  a 
principle  which  I  have  adopted,  by  a 
probable  reafoning  from  analogy :  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  univerfally  true,  though 
phyficians  muft  proceed  upon  it  in  their 
practice,  till  fuch  time  as  future  obfer- 
vation  fhall  afcertain  the  exceptions  to  it. 
Boerhaavc,  Hoffman,  Stahl,  and  every 
fyftematic  writer  exclaim  againft  theories, 
meaning  one  anothers  theories  ;  for  each 
of  them  explain,  though  in  different, 
and  often  oppofite,  manners,  the  proxi¬ 
mate  cayfe  of  every  difeafe  they  give  an 
account  of,  and  the  mode  of  operation 
of  every  remedy  they  prefcribe,  upon 
principles  entirely  hypothetical.  Even 
Sydenham,  though  reckoned  a  purely 
practical  writer,  is  full  of  hypothetical 
ieafoning,  which,  however,  had  not  the 
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ufual  effect  of  making  him  lefs  attentive 
to  obfervation ;  and,  indeed,  his  hypo- 
thefes  feem  to  have  fit  fo  loofely  about 
him,  that  they  either  did  not  influence  his 
pradice  at  all,  or  he  could  very  readily 
abandon  them,  and  adopt  new  ones, 
whenever  they  would  not  bend  to  his 
experience. 

VIII.  It  fhould  feem,  upon  the  whole, 
that  all  phyficians  muft  reafon,  and  that 
the  only  difference  among  them  confifts 
in  this,  that  fome  reafon  better  than  others. 
Some,  for  example,  fearch  into  the  caufes 
of  difeafes,  and  the  effeds  of  remedies. 
Deeply  fenfible  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
enquiry,  and  the  various  ways  in  which 
they  may  be  deceived,  they  colled  and 
arrange  ail  the  fads  relating  to  the  fub- 
jed ;  when  they  have  got  a  remote  view 
of  a  leading  principle,  they  attempt  to 
bring  a  dired  and  conclufive  proof,  by 
experiment,  of  its  exiftence.  If  the 
proof  turns  out  againft  it,  they  fee,  and 
candidly  acknowledge,  that  there  i&  an 

error 
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error  feme  where ;  if  the  cafe  does  not 
admit  of  a  direct  proof,  they  confider 
their  principle  as  only  more  or  lefs  pro¬ 
bable,  but  never  relinquish  the  purfuit. 
Thefe,  I  think,  have  a  juft  claim  to  the 
title  of  rational  phyficians.  Others,  up¬ 
on  the  foundation  of  a  few  facts,  and 
vague  analogies,  create  a  fyftem  of  hy*- 
pothetical  principles ;  a  creative  imagi¬ 
nation  fupplies  materials,  where  they 
feem  wanting  ;  they  employ  all  their  in¬ 
genuity  to  twift  fadts  into  a  correfpcn- 
dence  with  them,  and  fuch  as  will  not 
bend  to  their  purpofe,  they  either  fup- 
prefs  or  rejedt,  as  incredible.  In  their 
practice,  they  negledt  particular  obfer- 
vation;  as  they  confider  their  general 
principles  fo  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  as 
neither  to  ftand  in  need  of  confirma¬ 
tion,  nor  to  be  capable  of  refutation. 
Such  people  dignify  themfelves,  with 
the  title  of  rational  and  dogmatical  phy¬ 
ficians.  But  furely  every  fyftem-builder, 
from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  down¬ 
wards,  who  has  inlifted  himfelf  among 
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the  rational  phyficians,  cannot  have  a 
right  to  this  title ;  becaufe  their  fyftems 
are  different  and  contradidory.  If  one, 
therefore,  is  rational,  all  the  reft  muft 
of  courfe  be  contemptible.  The  truth 
is,  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  a 
phyfician’s  direding  the  method  of  cure 
in  a  difeafe,  in  the  full  confidence  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  proximate  caufe,  and 
the  manner  in  which  his  remedies  deftroy 
this  caufe,  when,  in  reality,  he  knows 
nothing  of  either.  Some  other  phyfici¬ 
ans,  who  are  ftiled  empirics,  go  upon  a 
different  plan  :  they  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle,  and  a  very  falfe  one  it  is,  that 
the  enquiry  Into  the  caufes  of  difeafes, 
efpecialiy  proximate  caufes,  and  the  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  manner  in  which  remedies 
produce  their  effeds,  are  both  ufelefs. 
Upon  the  experience  of  the  fuccefs  of  a 
remedy  in  fome  particular  cafes,  they 
venture  to  prefcribe  it  indifcriminately  in 
all  others,  where  fome  of  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  fymptoms  correfpond,  without 
any  farther  enquiry  into  the  circum- 
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fiances  in  which  they  differ,  or  any  other 
circumflance  that  can  throw  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe.  Here  people  de¬ 
ceive  themfelves,  if  they  think  they  prac- 
tife  on  the  folid  bafis  of  experience. 
They  are  as  much  addicted  to  hypothefes, 
though  of  a  different  kind,  as  the  dog¬ 
matics,  and  reafon  as  abfurdly.  They 
are  equally  confident  of  principles,  which 
are  either  utterly  falfe,  or  true  only  in 
certain  circumflances,  and  proceeding 
either  from  a  luxuriant  imagination,  or 
a  loofe,  erroneous  induction  from  a  few 
particular  obfervations. 

IX.  I  obferved  before,  that  in  our 
enquiries  into  human  nature,  our  impa¬ 
tience  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  her 
laws,  and  a  natural  love  of  limplicity, 
makes  us  think  them  fewer  and  Ampler 
than  they  really  are.  Enlarged  know¬ 
ledge  certainly  difeovers  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  perfectly  Uniform,  and  amaz¬ 
ingly  Ample,  if  we  compare  them  with 
the  infinite  extent  and  variety  of  her 
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works  i  but  yet  we  muft  not  tin  ok  that 
t5',Cy  *-,re  confined  within  tue  narrow  circle 
of  our  knowledge,  or  even  comprehen¬ 
sion.  When  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  towards 
the  end  of  the  laft  century,  demonftrated, 
by  a  happy  effort  of  genius,  that  all  the 
planets  in  our  fyftem  gravitate  towards 
the  fun,  by  the  fame  laws,  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fame  principle,  by  which 
bodies  on  the  earth  gravitate  towards  its 
centre,  many  phenomena  came  to  be 
explained  by  this  fimple  law  of  gravity, 
of  which  formerly  no  account  could  be 
made.  But  it  foon  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  explication  of  other  phenomena, 
which  afterwards  appeared  to  happen 
in  confequence  of  very  different  prin¬ 
ciples  *.  Des  Cartes  founded  his  fyftem 
of  the  material  world  upon  two  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  exiftence  of  matter,  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  motion  originally  iro- 
preffed  upon  it.  Thefe  two  principles, 
however,  were  found  infufficient,  and  it 
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has  been  made  evident,  that,  befides 
thefe,  we  muft  admit  the  principle  of 
gravitation  juft  mentioned,  cohefion, 
corpufcular  attraction,  magnetifm,  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  other  centripetal  and  centri¬ 
fugal  forces,  by  which  the  particles  of 
matter  attract  and  repel  each  other. 
Even  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  led  by  ana¬ 
logy,  and  the  love  of  fimplicity,  to  con¬ 
jecture,  but  with  a  modefty  and  caution 
peculiar  to  him,  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world  depended  upon 
attracting  and  repelling  forces  in  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter.  But  we  have  reafon 
now  to  believe,  that  in  this  conjecture 
he  was  deceived  :  for  even  in  the  unor¬ 
ganized  kingdom,  the  powers  by  which 
Baits,  cryftals,  fparrs,  and  many  other 
bodies,  concrete  into  regular  forms,  can 
never  be  accounted  for  by  attracting  and 
repelling  forces  in  the  particles  of  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  there  are  evident  indications 
of  powers,  of  a  different  nature  from 
all  the  powers  of  unorganized  bodies. 

I  3  We 
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We  are  confcious  of  an  internal  principle* 
which  feels,  which  thinks,  and  which 
feems  to  be  the  original  fource  of  animal 
motions.  W e  are,  in  a  great  meafure, 
ignorant  of  its  nature  5  but  we  knov*, 
that  it  has  a  fyftem  of  laws  peculiar  to 
itfeif,  and  that,  in  confequence  of  its 
union  with  the  body,  certain  effects  aie 
produced,  which  neither  the  laws  of 
matter,  nor  of  the  mental  fyftem,  con- 
fidered  feparately,  are  able  to  explain. 

X.  We  may  here  obferve,  how  the 
different  natural  difpofitions  of  men  in¬ 
fluence  iheir  literary  character.  We  ge¬ 
nerally  find  men  of  lively  imaginations, 
of  keen  ana  warm  tempers,  moil  dif- 
pofeJ  to  attend  to  analogies,  and  the  re- 
1  cm  hi  a  nces  of  things,  in  which  fancy 
often  deceives  them.  From  thefe  they 
are  too  ready  to  eftablifh  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  to  be  fo  zealoufly  attached 
to  them,  as  not  to  fee  the  objections  that 
lie  in  their  way.  If,  however,  by  any 
accident,  their  belief  in  the  certainty  of 

their 
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their  principles  comes  to  be  daggered, 
they  inftantly  relinquifh  them,  while, 
perhaps,  they  may  be  very  well  founded, 
only  embarraffed  with  fome  difficulties,- 
which  a  little  more  patience  and  temper 
might  have  conquered.  To  fuch  people 
the  world  often  owes  very  ufeful  difco- 
veries,  although  they  are  feldom  rewarded 
according  to  their  merits.  They  are 
often  ruined  by  proje&s,  fometimes  be- 
caufe  they  are  too  extenlive,  and  beyond 
their  abilities  to  execute ;  fometimes  be- 
caufe  they  have  overlooked  fome  fmall 
circumflance  neceffary  to  their  fucceff- 
ful  execution,  which  a  very  dull  man, 
afterwards  obferving,  robs  them  both  of 
the  honour  and  profit  of  their  inventions. 
In  fine,  this  exuberance  of  genius  is  ge¬ 
nerally  attended  with  an  impatience,  that 
renders  them  incapable  of  a  fteady  at¬ 
tention  to  obfervation  and  experiments, 
and  a  reftleffnefs,  which  prevents  their 
bringing  any  work  to  a  conclufion,  and 
makes  them  defert  it  in  the  middle, 
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or  after  the  moil:  difficult  part  is  con¬ 
quered,  in  purfuit  of  fome  new  plan. 

/  *  *■  _ 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  genius  very  much 

the  reverfe  of  the  former,  calm,  fedate, 
difcriminating,  that  attends  very  accu¬ 
rately  to  the  differences  of  things,  feem- 
ingly  alike  ;  that  watches  the  excurfions 
of  more  lively  and  inventive  fpirits,  and 
that  103  often  expofes  their  miftakes  to 
an  undeferved  ridicule.  There  are  fo 
few  men  of  original  genius  who  think 
for  themfelves,  and  ftrike  out  new  paths 
in  fcience,  that  they  fhould  meet  with 
all  poffible  encouragement,  particularly 
when  they  propofe  their  opinions  wdth 
modefty,  and  a  becoming  regard  to  thofe 
from  whom  they  differ.  Men  who  go 
often  out  of  the  common  road,  muff 
fometimes  go  affray;  but  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  make  important  difcoveries,  their 
errors  ought  to  meet  with  a  great  deal 
of  indulgence,  even  though  for  fome 
time  they  Ihould  be  warmly  perfifted  in. 
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in  confcquencc  of  that  enthufiafm  fo  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  kind  of  genius.  The  two 
difpoiitions  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  are 
often  found  united  in  the  fame  perfon  in 
different  degrees.  One  may  poflefs  that 
warm  and  lively  imagination,  fo  peculi¬ 
arly  fitted  for  invention,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  clear,  accurate,  and  collected 
judgment,  that  can  diftinguifh  wkh  great 
precifion  ;  that  difeerns  every  objection 
to  his  propofed  plans  ;  and  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  real  weight  of  evidence,  can 
cither  rejefl;  them  altogether,  or  preferve 
his  mind  in  a  proper  degree  of  fufpence. 
This  union,  where  genius  and  found 
underftanding  are  fo  happily  blended, 
and  which  fo  feldom  takes  place,  con- 
ftitutes  a  philofopher  of  the  firft  clafs 
and  dignity. 

But  there  is  a  numerous  clafs  of  men, 
of  confiderable  ufe  in  the  learned  wrorld, 
who  are  mere  drudges  in  fcience,  who 
neither  difeern  the  refemblances  nor  dif¬ 
ferences  of  things,  who  have  no  views 
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of  principles*  or  plans  of  any  fort,  nor 
any  ideas  of  method  or  arrangement. 
Some  of  thefe  are  induftrious  and  pain¬ 
ful  compilers;  feme  attend  to  observa¬ 
tions  and  experiments,  with  great  pa¬ 
tience  and  affiduity,  though  thefe*  under 
their  own  conduct*  are  fo  trite,  fo  vague, 
or  fo  inaccurate,  that  they  feldom  lead  to 
any  conclufions,  or  can  be  fafely  trufted. 
Their  labours,  however,  when  under  the 
direction  of  men  of  genius,  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  highly  ufeful. 

XL  In  collecting  a  natural  hiftory, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fubfervient  to  the 
ufeful  arts,  and  to  be  the  foundation  of 
a  ufeful  natural  philofophy,  it  is  neceffary 
to  make  a  proper  feleCtion  of  fads,  among 
the  infinite  number  with  which  the  vo¬ 
lume  of  nature  prefents  us.  Our  views 
then  fhould  be  confined  to  thefe,  which, 
being  compared  and  properly  arranged, 
may  lead  to  general  and  ufeful  principles. 
The  hiftory,  therefore,  of  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  production  of  nature,  which  has 

nothing 
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nothing  fimilar  or  analogous  to  it,  is  of 
little  confequence  but  to  gratify  curio- 
fity.  Yet  this  principle  of  curiofity,  and 
love  of  the  marvellous,  is  fo  prevalent 
among  mankind,  that  all  extraordinary 
events,  and  lufus  naturae,  are  what  prin¬ 
cipally  attract  their  regard.  If  a  puppy 
conies  into  the  world  with  three  or  four 
heads,  we  have  prefently  a  very  accurate 
anatomical  defeription  of  the  monfter 
recorded  in  all  the  literary  journals  in 
Europe,  though  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
leaft  confequence  to  mankind,  whether 
the  creature  had  four  or  forty  heads. 
This  love  of  the  marvellous  is  very  con- 
fpicuous  in  moil  writers  of  medical  ob- 
fervations.  We  find  them  recording  ex¬ 
traordinary  cafes,  fuch  as  have  nothing 
fimilar  to  them,  fuch  as  never  happened 
before,  and,  confequently,  fuch  as  will 
probably  never  happen  again,  with  a  tire- 
fome  minutenefs  of  defeription  ;  while 
the  fymptoms  that  diferiminate  fome 
common  difeafes  from  others  of  a  very 
different  nature,  which  refemble  them, 
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ire  far  from  being  yet  afcertained,  al¬ 
though  the  lives  of  thoufands  have  been 
loft  from  thefe  diftindions  not  being  efta- 
fcllfhed.  I  do  not  mean  here  to  object  to 
tlie  recording  extraordinary  events  in  na- 
tore.  They  furmlh  a  very  innocent  amufe- 
ment,  by  indulging  the  natural  tafte  of 
mankind  for  the  marvellous,  and  I  will 
readily  allow,  that  they  fometimes  throw 
light  on  the  laws  of  nature,  in  her  or* 
dinary  courfe  of  proceeding.  I  only  mean 
to  cenfure  this  extravagant  attachment  to 
prodigies*  when  it  makes  us  negled  en¬ 
quiries  of  more  general  utility  to  man¬ 
kind.  It  deferves  likewife  to  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  all  great  lovers  of  the  marvellous 
are  remarkably  credulous,  and  have  fuch 
heated  imaginations,  that  every  prodigy 

fwells  under  their  defcription. 
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There  is  another  kind  of  fads,  which, 
publhhed  to  the  world  by  themfelves, 
anfwer  no  end  but  to  fill  up  a  volume ; 
I  mean,  fads  which  are  univerfally 
known,  and  of  which  every  one,  who  has 
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the  life  of  his  eyes,  may  colled  as  great 
a  number  as  he  pleafes.  Medicine  is 
oppreffed  with  cafes  of  this  kind  ;  fingle 
cafes  that  have  no  ufeful  point  in  view, 
that  neither  tend  to  diftinguiih  the  dif- 
eafe  more  exadly  from  others  which  it 
refembles,  nor  to  illuflrate  its  remote  or 
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proximate  caufes,  nor  eRablifh  its  prog- 
noRic  fymptoms,  nor  to  point  out  any 
better  method  of  treating  it  than  the 
common  one,  nor  to  albert  a  in  the  effects 
of  any  remedy. 

The  prefent  fafhionarble  taRe  for  na¬ 
tural  hiflory,  regards  it  more  as  an  ob- 
jed  of  curiofity,  than  as  the  balls  of  a 
found  philofophy,  fubfervient  to  me¬ 
dicine,  agriculture,  and  the  other  ufeful 
arts.  Every  natural  produdion  is  not 
only  accurately  deferibed,  but  painted 
with  the  utmoft  elegance.  We  have 
now  a  fuperb  folio,  which  contains  no¬ 
thing  but  the  natural  hiltory  of  a  frog, 
in  which  that  animal  is  beautifully 
painted,  in  a  great  variety  of  attitudes. 

2  We 
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We  have  many  folios  executed  in  the 
fame  magnificent  manner,  which  con¬ 
tain  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  Danube, 
and  of  every  thing  which  is  found  upon 
its  banks.  In  this  unmeaning  tafte  of 
accumulating  natural  hiftory,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  books  may  be  multiplied  be¬ 
yond  number,  without  bringing  any  ac- 
ceflion  of  ufeful  knowledge;  that  the 
expence  of  procuring  them  muft  exceed 
what  any  private  fortune  can  afford ;  and 
that  they  can  only  be  admitted  into  public 
libraries,  where  they  may  be  exhibited 
like  any  other  fhewv  piece  of  furniture. 

XII.  The  advancement  of  the  fciences 
has  been  much  retarded,  in  confequence 
of  the  following  caufes. 

i.  Inattention  to  their  ultimate  end. 

One  of  the  chief  caufes  that  has  ob* 
ftruSed  the  advancement  of  the  fciences, 
has  been  an  inattention  to  the  principal 
end  which  fliould  be  kept  in  view  in  their 
cultivation :  the  end  I  mean  is  public 
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utility,  or  what  contributes  to  the  con¬ 
venience  and  happinefs  of  life.  Inftead 
of  attending  to  this,  moft  men  have  no 
other  objeft  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge, 
but  to  gratify  a  tranfient  curiofity,  or  to 
give  a  variety  to  their  amufements,  or  to 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  vanity  and  often ta- 
tion,  or  to  gain  a  fubfiftence  in  the  pro- 
feflion  they  live  by.  Perhaps  there  ne¬ 
ver  was  a  fcience  that  has  fuffered  fo 
much  as  medicine,  by  the  neglect  of  its 
ultimate  end  and  purpofe,  which,  as  f 
before  obferved,  was  to  preferve  health, 
to  prolong  life,  and  to  cure  difeafes.  It 
has,  indeed,  made  the  flowed  progrefs  of 
any  of  the  ufeful  and  practical  arts  ;  not, 
furely,  from  any  deficiency  of  genius  in 
phyfieians,  but  rather  from  exuberance, 
or  mifapplication  of  genius  ;  nor  yet 
from  want  of  erudition,  for  no  profef- 
fion  can  boaft  of  more  men  eminent 
for  every  branch  of  ufeful  and  polite 
literature,  than  phyfic.  They  have  not 
only  cultivated,  with  the  greateft  fuccefs, 
every  fcience  intimately  connected  with 
their  own  profeflion  ;  fuch  as  anatomy, 
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botany,  chemiftry,  and  the  various 
branches  of  natural  hiftory,  but  have 
often  diftinguifhed  themfelves  as  poets, 
mathematicians,  and  philofophers.  Yet 
how  few  phyiicians  can  we  name,  who, 
either  by  their  genius  or  induftry,  have 
advanced  the  practical  part  of  their  own 
profeffion  how  many,  on  the  contrary, 
could  we  name,  who  have  corrupted  it, 
by  the  fportings  of  their  own  imagina¬ 
tions,  dignified  with  the  name  of  philo- 
fophy ;  and  even  checked  the  flow  im¬ 
provement,  which  time  muft  naturally 
bring  to  every  art  founded  on  obferva- 
tion  and  experience*  The  reafons  why 
medicine  has  made  fuch  flow  progrefs,  in 
eomparifon  of  the  other  practical  aits, 
may  be  partly  referred  to  the  difficulty 
and  intricacy  of  the  art  itfelf,  and  partly 
to  fome  peculiar  diiadvantages  which  the 
profeffion  lies  under,  which  I  fhall  af¬ 
terwards  endeavour  to  explain. 

2.  There  is  a  certain  metaphyfical 
fubtlety,  which  is  not  only  ufelefs  in  our 
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enquiries  into  nature,  but  does  real  mil- 
chief,  by  giving  ingenuity  and  indudry 
a  wrong  direction.  This  involved  all 
fcience,  for  many  ages,  in  darknefs  and 
endlefs  controverlies.  It  was  carried  to 
the  greateft  length  by  the  fchoolmen, 
many  of  whom  having  great  acutenefs, 
abundance  of  lei  lure,  from  their  retired 
monadic  life,  little  acquaintance  with  the 
heft  authors,  and  hill  lefs  with  the  works 
of  nature,  fpun  cut  of  a  fmall  quantity 
of  matter,  thofe  cobwebs  of  learning, 
admirable,  indeed,  for  the  finenefs  of 
the  thread,  but  of  no  fubdance  or  utility. 
As  their  writings  confided  of  nominal 
fubtleties,  and  a  play  of  words  ;  as  they 
occalioned  perpetual  wranglings,  and  led 
to  no  ufeful  confequences,  the  wifer  part 
of  mankind  became  quite  weary  of  them, 
and  now  the  old  fchool-philofophy  has 
fallen  into  univerfal  contempt.  This 
philofophy  corrupted  no  fcience  more 
than  medicine.  From  the  days  of  Galen, 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  lad  century, 
all  the  inditutions  of  phyfic  were  not 
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only  filled  with  the  chimerical  doctrine 
of  elements  and  temperaments,  but  with 
fuch  queftions  as  thefe,  whether  the  pro¬ 
curing  of  health  be  the  defign  or  end  of 
medicine  ;  whether  difeafe  is  a  quality  or 
relation ;  and  innumerable  trifles  of  a 
like  kind.  They  are  generally  difputes 
about  words  ;  and  whenever  the  terms 
are  defined,  the  controverfy  is  at  an  end. 
It  is  a  melancholy  thing,  to  refled:  on 
the  induftry,  erudition,  and  genius,  fo 
copioufly  displayed  in  the  writings  of 
the  old  phyficians,  and  fo  fuperior  to 
what  is  generally  met  with,  among  thofe 
of  the  prefent  age:  at  the  fame  time, 
to  find  them  waited  in  fuch  difputes  as 
difgrace  the  human  underftanding,  and 
employed  in  corrupting  and  embarraffing 
an  art,  that  requires  to  bring  it  to  per¬ 
fection,  rather  attentive  and  fagacious 
obfervation,  and  a  clear  and  folid  judg¬ 
ment,  than  great  metaphyfical  acutenefs. 

A  ufelefs  fubtlety  may  be  difplayed  in 
two  ways,  either  in  the  profecution  of 
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enquiries  of  no  importance,  but  difficult 
inveftigation,  or  by  treating  important 
fubjedts  in  a  way  that  leads  only  to  fruit- 
lefs  fpeculation  and  controverfy.  We 
have  examples  of  the  firft  in  the  old 
fehool-logic,  and  in  moft  metaphyfical  dif- 
cuiifitions,  ancient  or  modern.  Iacknow- 
ledge  the  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  difquiiitions, 
confidered  as  an  exercife  for  young  minds. 
They  may  fharpen  the  invention,  jflreng th¬ 
en  and  improve  the  reafoning  faculty, 
and  communicate  a  power  of  fixt  atten¬ 
tion  and  nice  diferimination  ;  but  when 
long  dwelt  upon,  they  withdraw  the  at¬ 
tention  from  the  ftudy  of  nature  and 
the  pradtical  arts,  and  beget  a  habit  of 
wrangling  upon  every  fubjedt,  extremely 
difagreeable  in  converfation ;  becaufe  it 
rather  tends  to  confound  than  convince, 
and  feems  a  contention  rather  for  victory 
than  truth.  The  habitual  practice  of 
balancing  things,  with  a  minute  exadt- 
nels  and  finical  preciiion,  is  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  enlarged  views  of  genius,  the 
advancement  of  the  fciences,  and  the 
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fuccefsful  management  of  bufmefs  in  pri¬ 
vate  life.  Thefe  require  only  an  atten¬ 
tion  to  probabilities,  to  leading  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  great  outlines  of  ob- 
jeds,  a  quick  difcernment  where  the 
greateft  probability  of  iucceis  lies,  and 
habits  of  ading,  in  confequence  oi  this, 
with  facility  and  vigour. 

Important  fubjeds  of  enquiry  aie 
treated  in  a  manner  that  leads  only  to 
fruitlefs  fpeculation  and  controverfy,  when 
we  wafte  our  labour  in  a  minute  difcuffion 
of  what  are  fuppofed  neceffary  prelimi¬ 
naries,  and  points  effentially  conneded 
with  them,  though,  in  reality,  they  have 
no  connedion  at  all,  or  a  very  remote 
one.  It  is  the  fame  ufelefs  labour,  when 
we  plunge  at  once  too  deeply  into  our 
fubjed,  and  attempt  the  inveftigation  of 
caufes,  either  beyond  our  xeach,  or  fuch 
as,  if  known,  could  lead  us  to  no  ufeful 
confequences.  Thus  philofopheis,  be¬ 
fore  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  time,  were  often 
attempting  to  explain  the  caule  of  g*a- 
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vity.  That  great  man  contented  him- 
felf  with  invcftigating  the  laws  according 
to  which  it  ads,  and  only  propofes  a  fuf- 
picion  of  its  caufe  in  the  modeft  form 
of  a  query.  The  laws  according  to 
which  gravity,  magnetifm,  and  electri¬ 
city  ad,  are  a  proper  fubjed  of  enquiry; 
becaufe  they  are  within  our  reach,  and 
becaufe  the  knowledge  of  them  leads 
diredly  to  the  moft  ufeful  confequences  : 
Rut  their  caufes  will  probably  ever  efcape 
our  deepeft  refearches,  nor,  perhaps,  could 
the  difeovery  be  of  the  leaft  utility.  The 
laws  of  union  between  the  foul  and  body 
is  one  of  the  moft  important  enquiries 
in  medicine ;  but  the  enquiry  into  the 
nature  of  this  union,  is  equally  obfeure 
and  unnecefiary. 

3.  There  is  another  fpecies  of  ufelefs 
fubtlety,  which  confifts  in  an  extremely 
fcrupulous  exadnefs,  in  regard  to  ar¬ 
rangement  and  method.  Thefe  fhould, 
without  doubt,  be  particularly  attended 
to  in  treating  of  any  fubjed,  but  are  pe- 
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culiarly  neceffary  in  all  the  departments 

of  natural  hiftory.  Tlie  proper  diilri— 
bution  of  plants,  and  other  natural  pro¬ 
ductions,  into  their  feveral  orders,  genera, 
and  fpecies,  is  a  great  affiftance  to  the 
memory,  and  leads  to  important  general 
ohfervations,  in  relation  to  their  virtues. 
But  a  compleat  claffifkation  is  a  matter 
of  the  greateft  difficulty,  and  can  never 
be  attained,  without  an  exact  knowledge 
of  all  the  particulars  propofed  to  be 
claffed.  It  may  be  attempted  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  principles,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
various  fyftems  of  botany,  and  though 
one  of  them  may,  upon  the  whole,  be 
more  perfect  than  the  reft,  yet  each  of 
them  may  have  its  own  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages.  In  the  fame  manner,  difeafes  may 
be  claffed  according  to  their  fymptoms, 
their  remote  or  proximate  caufes  ;  and  in 
various  other  wrays,  all  of  them  very 
imperfed,  but  each  having  its  own  ad¬ 
vantages  and  difadvantages.  Neither  is 
it  poffible  for  human  ingenuity  to  re¬ 
move  this  imperfection,  till  Inch  time  as 
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the  knowledge  of  particular  difeafes,  and 
the  feience  of  medicine,  is  rendered  per¬ 
fect  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this 
fubjeCI  of  arrangement  prefents  an  ample 
field  for  endlefs  difputes,  where  much  in¬ 
genuity  may  he  difplayed ;  though,  in 
fa£t,  it  is  only  in  a  fpecious  kind  of 
trifling.  In  this  manner  the  attention  is 
diverted  from  the  fiudy  of  difeafes,  and 
the  moll  fuccefsful  methods  of  treating 
them,  to  a  fruitlefs  {peculation  about  the 
order  in  which  they  fhould  be  treated. 
I  only  call  them  fruitlefs,  lb  far  as  they 
wafte  too  much  of  that  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  which  might  be  more  ufefully  em¬ 
ployed.  If  we  carry  our  ftudies  in 
natural  hiftory  no  farther  than  to  a  juft 
arrangement,  what  we  have  learned  is  of 
no  more  confequence,  than  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  Greek  grammar,  and  of  all 
the  words  in  a  Greek  dictionary,  would 
be  to  one  who  was  never  to  look  into  a 
Greek  writer.  I  Ipeak  of  natural  hiftory 
with  real  regret,  becaufe  I  fee  its  prin¬ 
cipal  purpofe  too  much  neglected.  I  fee 
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it  ftudied  rather  as  a  matter  of  curiofity, 
or  as  furnifhing  fubjeds  of  ingenious 
{peculation,  than  as  fubfervient  to  real 
utility.  It  is  of  little  importance  to  fettle 
the  genus  and  fpecies  of  plants,  in  com- 
parifon  of  afcertaining  their  ufes  ;  yet 
the  one  fubjeci  has  been  attended  to  very 
clofely,  the  other  has  been  worfe  than 
neglected,  it  has  been  corrupted  by  a 
multitude  of  falfe  faffs,  efpecially  in 
what  relates  to  medicine.  Much  pains 
have  been  taken  to  place  thofe  worms  that 
infeft  the  human  body  in  their  proper 
ranks,  and  to  examine  their  anatomical 
ftrudure  with  the  utmoft  accuracy ;  but 
little  proportionable  care  has  been  taken 
to  fix  the  certain  fymptoms  of  their  exift- 
ence  in  the  human  body,  the  effeds  they 
produce  there,  and  the  moft  effedual 
method  of  deflroying  them.  I  cannot, 
however,  omit,  on  this  occafion,  doing 
juftice  to  the  merits  of  that  great  man, 
Dr.  Linnaeus,  who  has  difplayed  fo  ori¬ 
ginal  a  genius,  in  reducing  all  the  fub- 
ieds  of  natural  hiftory  into  the  moft  per- 
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fe£t  and  beautiful  fyftem.  Dr.  Linnaeus 
did  not  flop  here  ;  he  has  fhewn  the  moft 
enlarged  fpiritof  obfervation,  in  applying 
natural  hiftory  to  the  ufefui  purpofes  of 
life,  particularly  agriculture  and  medi¬ 
cine. 

«• 

4.  The  advancement  of  the  fciences  has 
been  much  retarded  by  a  weak  credulity 
in  thofe  who  have  cultivated  them.  This 
credulity  difcovers  itfelf,  in  regard  to 
particular  fafts,  in  a  fond  belief  in  the 
powers  of  certain  delufive  arts,  in  a 
bigotted  attachment  to  fome  great  names 
in  the  learned  world,  or  in  a  fuperftitious 
veneration  for  antiquity. 

(a)  An  eafinefs  of  belief,  in  regard  to 
particular  fafts,  by  admitting  them  upon 
weak  authority,  has  corrupted  every 
branch  of  natural  knowledge,  but  none 
of  them  fo  much  as  medicine.  Fa£ts  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  animal  oeconomy,  muft 
be  difficult  to  afcertain  ;  becaufe  they  are 
fubjefted  to  all  the  varieties,  which  they 
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are  expofed  to  from  a  thoufand  namelefs 
caufes.  A  heated  imagination,  therefore, 
may  eafily  fancy  or  magnify  them,  and 
fraud  may  eafily  forge  or  counterfeit 
them,  when,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  detedt  the  error.  Hence  our 
accounts  of  the  effedts  of  remedies  ftill 
remain  full  of  uncertainties  and  falfe- 
hoods ;  while  many  other  branches  of 
natural  hiftory,  particularly  chemiflry, 
have  of  late  been  exceedingly  well  cleared 
of  falfe  fadf s.  Medicine  fuffers  much 
more  from  this  caufe  than  from  fanciful 
theories.  The  weaknefs  of  a  theory  is 
eafily  detected.  The  clear  underftanding 
of  one  man  is  fufficient  to  do  this.  But 
there  is  frequently  required  the  united 
labours  of  many  to  make  a  feparation 
between  fadts  that  are  fully  and  candidly 

reprefented,  and  fuch  as  are  falfe  or  ex- 

* 

aggerated ;  nor  can  it  be  done  till  fuch 
time  as  an  opportunity  offers  of  repeat¬ 
ing  the  obfervation  or  experiment,  per¬ 
haps  at  the  rifque  of  a  patient’s  life.  I  do 
not  mean  to  infinuate  here,  that  no  fadts 

fhould 
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ihould  be  admitted  into  natural  hiftory, 
or  medicine,  but  fuch  as  are  thoroughly 
eftablifhed.  I  mean  only  to  fhew  the 
impropriety  of  jumbling  uncertain  re¬ 
ports  and  undoubted  truths,  without 
making  a  proper  diftindion  between 
them.  Whatever  is  after  ted  to  be  a  fad:, 
let  it  appear  ever  fo  extraordinary,  and 
though  the  authority  for  it  be  but  fen¬ 
der,  yet  it  deferves  to  be  recorded,  untill 
an  opportunity  offers  of  afcertaining  its 
truth  ;  as  nothing  fhews  greater  igno¬ 
rance  of  nature,  or  more  contemptible 
felf-fufficiency,  than  the  rejedion  of 
fads,  merely  becaufe  we  cannot  account 
for  them. 

(b)  A  fond  belief  in  the  powers  of 
certain  delufive  arts,  particularly  aftro- 
kogy,  natural  magic,  and  alchemy,  has 
greatly  retarded  the  progrefs  of  know¬ 
ledge,  by  engrafting  the  attention  of  many 
of  the  fineft  geniufes  which  the  world  has 
ever  produced,  and  by  introducing,  into 
medicine  efpecially,  a  multitude  of  falfe 
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fads,  founded  on  the  groffeft  fuperftition 
and  delufion.  Thefe  arts,  which  pro- 
mifed  to  be  of  infinite  ufe  in  life,  laid 
inch  faft  hold  of  the  imagination,  that 
no  power  of  reafon  was  able  to  free  men 
from  their  enchantment.  At  the  fame 
time,  they  have  accidentally  given  rife 
to  important  difcoveries,  and  would  fur- 
niih  feme  excellent  materials  for  a  natural 
hiftory  of  the  human  imagination. 

(c)  A  bigotted  attachment  to  certain 
great  names  in  the  learned  world,  has 
done  remarkable  mifchief  to  fcience.  The 
hiftory  of  philofophy  exhibits  to  us, 
from  time  to  time,  feme  man  of  diftin- 
g u i died  ingenuity,  who  has  ereded  a 
fyftem.  This  fyftem  has  been  univer- 
fally  adopted  for  a  few  yeais.  Learned 
men  have  commented  upon  it ;  feme 
have  explained  it  with  the  mod  in- 
fupportable  diffufivenefs ;  others  have 
abridged  it.  In  the  mean  time,  none  of 
thofe  authors  rofe  higher  than  their 
fource;  few  of  them  fo  high.  In  the 
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fucceffion  of  a  few  years  another  ori¬ 
ginal  genius  has  ftarted  up,  expofed  the 
weaknefs  of  his  predeceffor’s  fyftem, 
and  ereded  another  in  its  head.  This, 
after  having  the  like  honours  paid  to  it 
by  commentators,  has  funk,  in  its  turn, 
into  contempt  and  oblivion.  This  has 
been  the  fate  of  medicine,  from  the  days 
of  Hippocrates  down  to  the  prefent  time, 
when  there  appears  to  be  a  general  dif- 
pofition  arifing  to  throw  off  the  Shackles 
of  authority,  to  appeal  to  nature  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  fad,  and  to  affert  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  opinion 
and  reafoning.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinu¬ 
ate  the  poffibility  of  every  individual’s 
thinking  for  himfelf  in  matters  of  fcience. 
Nature  never  intended  the  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind  either  to  think  or  ad  for  themfelves. 
I  only  mean  to  regret,  that  men,  bleffed 
with  Superior  talents,  fhould  crouch  to 
an  authority  they  ought  to  have  con- 
trouled,  and  ihould  tamely  yield  their 
affent  to  dodrines,  which  a  little  exercife 
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of  their  own  judgments  would  have 
fhewn  to  be  ridiculous* 

*• 

(d)  Another  obftacle  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  fcience,  fimilar  to  the  former, 
has  been  a  blind  and  fuperftitious  vene¬ 
ration  for  antiquity.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  thofe  who  are  only  acquainted  with 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  learned  world, 
and  with  the  free  fpirit  of  enquiry  in 
matters  of  fcience  that  now  prevails,  to 
what  an  abfurd  height  this  attachment 
to  antiquity  was  formerly  carried ;  how 
much  it  has  cramped  the  efforts  of  ge¬ 
nius,  and  retarded  the  progrefs  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Upon  the  revival  of  learning, 
all  the  ingenious  men  in  Europe  were 
employed  in  recovering,  tranflating,  and 
commenting  on  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
which  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  time 
and  barbarifm,  and  lain  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  buried  in  the  cells  of  monks.  The 
world  is  infinitely  obliged  to  the  labours 
of  thefe  reftorers  of  learning,  which 
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quickly  difpelled  that  darknefs  and  igno¬ 
rance,  which  for  above  twelve  centuries 
had  overfpread  all  Europe.  The  imme¬ 
diate  effeCts  produced  by  the  recovery  of 
the  antient  writers,  Ihewed  very  clearly 
in  what  their  principal  excellency  con¬ 
fined.  All  the  fine  arts,  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  architecture,  rofe  very  fpeedily  to 
an  amazing  degree  of  perfection.  Purity 
of  language,  and  an  elegant  fimplicity 
of  compofition,  efpecially  in  poetry  and 
hiftory,  were  particularly  ftudied ;  but 
natural  hiftory  and  natural  philofophy 
remained  miferably  negleCted.  The  rea- 
fon  was  plainly  this  ;  in  all  works  of  tafte 
and  imagination,  in  poetry,  in  eloquence, 
in  fimplicity,  correCtnefs,  and  elegance  of 
compofition,  the  ancients  pofleffed  an 
excellence  hitherto  unrivalled.  In  ab- 
ftraCt  mathematics,  likewife,  they  will 
ever  remain  as  ftandards  of  that  clearnefs 
and  precifion,  which  fhould  be  the  pecu¬ 
liar  charaCteriftics  of  mathematical  rea- 
foning.  But  in  natural  hiftory,  and  in 
natural  philofophy,  they  were  not  equally 
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fuccefsful.  This  was  owing  partly  to- 
their  not  having  bellowed  much  attention 
on  thole  fubjects,  and  partly  to  thole 
fciences  depending  for  their  advancement, 
not  fo  much  on  the  genius  of  one  man, 
as  on  the  accumulated  labours  of  many. 
Thus  a  Homer,  an  Apelles,  a  Praxitiles, 
or  Demolthenes,  may  have  carried  poetry, 
painting,  fculpture,  or  eloquence,  as  high, 
or  higher,  than  any  who  have  fucceeded 
them;  becaufe  when  thefe  men  died, 
their  arts,  in  a  great  meafure,  died  with 
them.  But,  in  natural  hiltory  and  natural 
philofophy,  the  cafe  is  widely  different ; 
becaufe  every  man,  who  applies  to  any 
branch  of  thefe  fciences,  may  avail  him- 
felf  of  the  labours  and  improvements  of 
his  predeceffors.  As  thefe  fciences,  then, 
at  the  revival  of  learning,  were  in  a  very 
low  hate  ;  and  as  little  light  was  thrown 
on  them  by  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
they  continued  to  lie  in  a  great  meafure 
negle&ed,  till  towards  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century  ;  moil  men  of  learning  and . 
ingenuity,  before  that  time,  devoting  all 
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their  attention  to  theological  ftudies,  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  different  branches  of 
polite  literature. 

The  fame  warm  admiration  of  anti¬ 
quity  which  prevailed  on  other  fubjedts 
at  the  refloration  of  learning,  attached 
phyficians  to  the  ancient  writers  in  their 
own  profeflion.  It  had  been  happy  for 
mankind  if,  inftead  of  a  blind  and  ftupid 
admiration  of  Hippocrates,  juftly  filled 
the  father  and  founder  of  medicine,  they 
had  imbibed  fome  fhare  of  his  enlarged 
fpirit  for  obfervation.  Hippocrates  will 
always  be  held  in  the  higheft  efteem,  for 
his  accurate  and  faithful  defeription  of 
difeafes,  for  his  candour,  his  good  fenfe, 
and  the  fimple  elegance  of  his  ftile.  But 
inftead  of  profecuting  his  plan,  and  build¬ 
ing  on  the  foundation  he  had  laid,  his 
fucceflors  employed  their  time  in  tranf- 
cribing  and  commenting  on  his  works. 
Galen  began  with  writing  mod  volumi¬ 
nous  commentaries  on  what  he  reckoned 
the  genuine  productions  of  Hippocrates, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  alt 
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his  real  and  feeming  contradi&ions,  and 
to  prove  the  truth  of  his  obfervations  by 
a  variety  of  arguments,  not  drawn  from 
his  own  extenfive  experience,  but  from 
the  Ariftotelian  philofophy ;  fome  of 
them,  indeed,  fubtle  and  ingenious,  but 
for  the  m off  part  trifling  and  fophifticaL 
This  manner  of  writing  commentaries 
on  a  book  confiding  of  obfervations,  is 
extremely  abfurd.  The  iirft  and  capital 
enquiry  here  ought  to  be  into  the  truth 
of  the  fadts.  Till  thefe  are  eftablifhed 
by  correfponding  obfervations,  it  is  a 
tifelefs  wafte  of  tune  and  labour,  to  at¬ 
tempt  an  explanation  of  the  caufes  of 
them.  Hippocrates  has  left  us  a  number 
of  excellent  obfervations ;  fome  that  are 
found  to  be  true  only  in  certain  cafes,  and 
under  certain  limitations ;  fome  that  are 
falfe  and  ridiculous ;  and  a  great  number 
that  feem  curious  and  important,  which 
not  one  of  his  numerous  commentators 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  enquire,  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  true  or  falfe.  Every  one 
of  them  has,  after  the  example  of  Galen, 
attempted  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  ob- 
t  fervations, 
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fervations,  not  by  fimilar  obfervations  of 
their  own,  but  by  hypothetical  reafon- 
ing,  drawn  from  the  prevailing  philofo- 
phy  of  the  particular  times  they  lived  in. 
Thus  the  noble  foundation  of  obferva¬ 
tions  begun  by  Hippocrates,  and  the  ex¬ 
ample  he  has  fet  of  faithful  and  accurate 
defeription,  have,  in  a  great  meafure, 
been  negleded,  while  phyficians,  in  all 
ages,  have  been  folicited  to  fhelter  all 
their  theories  of  the  molt  oppofite  kinds, 
all  their  fenfe  and  all  their  nonfenfe,  un¬ 
der  his  authority,  which  the  brevity  and 
obfeurity  of  many  paffages  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  rendered  a  very  eafy  matter.  Not 
only  his  obfervations,  but  his  opinions, 
(of  which  indeed  he  was  very  fparing,) 
were  adduced,  till  very  lately,  to  quafh 
the  authority  of  fads,  which  appealed 
for  their  truth  to  the  experience  of  every 
man  of  candour  and  common  fenfe ;  fo 
that  a  phyfician,  in  writing  his  own  ob- 
fervations,  found  himfelf  under  a  fort  of 
neceffity  to  (hew  that  they  agreed  with 
thofe  of  Hippocrates,  at  leaf:  that  they 
»  L  2  did 
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did  not  contradid  them.  The  obvious 
effed  of  this  was,  that  the  truth  of  na¬ 
ture  was  often  warped  and  perverted,  in 
.  order  to  make  it  appear  correfpondent  to 
the  fentiments  of  Hippocrates,  or  the 
more  worthlefs  authority  of  Galen.  This 
introduced  a  corruption  into  the  very 
fource  and  fpring  of  all  foiid  knowledge 
in  medicine;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  en¬ 
couraged  a  pompous  and  utelels  diiplay 
of  learning  in  writing  on  medical  iub- 
jeds,  that  wafted  the  time  and  tired  the 
patience  of  every  reader,  who  wanted  to 
know  what  nature  faid,  not  what  Hip¬ 
pocrates  and  Galen  thought,  in  medi¬ 
cine.  Neither  is  this  pedantry  yet  ex¬ 
tend  in  Europe;  there  being  few  medi¬ 
cal  books  wrote  in  fome  parts  of  it,  but 
what  are  fluffed  with  numerous  quotas 
tions  from  the  antients,  containing  fome 
very  trite  obfervations,  which  anfwer 
no  other  purpofe,  but  to  make  a  parade 
of  the  author’s  erudition,  and  to  fwell 
the  volume. 

Ano- 
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5.  Another  obftrudtion  to  the  progrefe 
of  fcicnce,  the  very  reverfe  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  has  been  a  fond  attachment  to  no- 
velty.  This  proceeds,  partly,  from  a  na¬ 
tural  principle  in  the  human  mind,  which 
is  gratified,  in  a  certain  degree,  with 
whatever  is  new,  independent  of  any 
other  confi deration,  partly  from  an  an¬ 
xiety  to  difcover  truth  upon  an  intereft- 
ing  fubjedt,  which  makes  us  often  grafp 
a  fhadow  for  the  fubftance,  and  partly  from 
a  difpofition  to  believe  whatever  we  ear- 
neftly  wifli  to  be  true.  The  uncertainty  of 
the  methods  of  cure,  in  many  difeafes, 
makes  patients,  and  fometimcs  phyficians, 
very  eagerly  adopt  any  new  method,  that 
promifes  a  more  elf edtual  and  fpeedy  cure. 
This  is  the  caufe  of  that  univerfal  pro- 
penfity  to  give  credit  to  the  extravagant 
and  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  effects 
of  nofirums  and  quack  medicines.  Thefe 
are  recommended  to  a  patient,  with  an 
a  flu  ranee  of  infallibility,  which  no  phy- 
fician,  who  has  regard  to  either  honour 
or  prudence,  can  in  any  cafe  venture  to 
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give.  From  the  fame  caufe  we  have  feen, 
in  our  own  times,  many  remedies  loaded 
with  encomiums,  to  which  they  had  no 
title,  becoming  fafhionable,  for  fome 
years,  in  alrnoft  every  diforder,  and  then 
finking  into  negleCt,  fuch  as  cold  water, 
crude  mercury,  rhubarb,  foap,  tar-water, 
lime-water,  fea-water,  Dr.  Ward’s  me¬ 
dicines,  and  now  many  of  the  clafs  of 
poifons.  During  the  reign  of  thefe  me¬ 
dicines,  the  public  was  amufed  with  a 
belief  that  they  were  infallible,  in  the 
Cure  of  alrnoft  all  chronic  diforders; 
and  when  time  difcovered  the  folly  of 
this  expectation,  they  were,  with  equal 
folly,  laid,  in  a  great  meafure,  afide  ;  as 
if  a  medicine  could  not  be  ufeful  in  the 
cure  of  fome  difeafes,  becaule  it  was  not 
infallible  in  the  cure  of  all.  This  attach¬ 
ment,  however,  to  novelty,  is  not  fuch 
a  bar  to  improvement,  as  a  fuperftitious 
veneration  for  antiquity.  The  former, 
from  time  to  time,  is  bringing  new  ac- 
ceffions  to  knowledge;  the  latter  keeps 
the  adive  powers  of  the  mind  fufpended 

in 
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in  a  ftupid  admiration  of  what,  perhaps, 
was  of  lomc  value  in  the  infancy  of  lci- 
ence,  but  what  is  now  known  to  every 
fmatterer  in  learning.  A  phyfician  of 
fagacity  and  coplnefs  may  derive  great 
advantages  to  his  art,  by  thefe  temporary 
intoxications  of  the  public,  in  regard  to 
particular  remedies,  which  he  fees,  but 
cannot  prevent ;  as  they  give  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  afeertaining  the  real  effects 
of  fome  medicines,  by  allowing  him  to 
exhibit  them  in  larger  dofes,  and  during 
a  greater  length  of  time,  than  patients 
would  otherwife  be  perfuaded  to  make 
trial  of.  The  paflion  for  novelty  is  par¬ 
ticularly  excufable  in  medicine  ;  becaufe 
it  is  natural  for  us  to  be  pleafed  with 
what  feems,  not  only  to  bring  an  accef- 
lion  to  our  dock  of  knowledge,  but  to 
comrfumicate  an  important  and  ufeful  dis¬ 
covery.  But  the  difeovery  of  our  mi- 
llake  is  not  an  equally  natural  iource  of 
pleaiure  ;  becaufe  this  makes  no  pofitive 
addition  to  our  knowledge,  but,  on  the 
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contrary,  deprives  us  of  what  we  thought 
we  had  once  gained. 

.  '  xbfi  ic  'on  ,<:j 

6.  The  hafty  redudion  of  any  fcience 
into  a  fyftem,  apparently  full  and  perfed 
in  all  its  parts,  while,  in  reality,  thefe 
parts  are  ill  filled  up  and  erroneous,  is  an 
efiFedual  bar  to  its  farther  improvement, 
The  intention  of  thefe  fyftems  is  to  place 
a  fcience  in  fuch  a  light  as  may  procure 
it  moil  credit.  It  is,  therefore,"  delivered 
in  a  pompous  and  magifterial  manner,  fo 
as  to  gain  belief  without  examination ; 
and  hence  a  fcience  defcends  in  the  per- 
fons  of  mailer  and  fcholar,  not  of  inven¬ 
tor  and  improver.  Men  are  generally 
attached  to  fyftems,  becaufe  they  free 
them  from  the  impatience  of  doubting, 
and  promife  them  fixed  and  certain  prin¬ 
ciples,  on  which  their  minds  may  fecurely 
reft  ;  and  teachers  find  it  contributes  both 

to  their  intereft  and  reputation,  to  reduce 
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the  feiences  into  fyftems,  as  feemingly 
com  pleat  as  poffible.  A  man  who  ap- 
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pears  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  a  fcience,  and  who  feems  to 
entertain  no  doubt  of  their  foundnefs, 
makes  a  more  fhewy  appearance,  than 
one  who  doubts  them,  and  owns  fairly 
he  does  fo,  The  bulk  of  mankind  are 
not  judges  of  the  merit  of  men  of  fci- 
cience,  and  are  ready  enough  to  allow 
them  that  confequence,  which  they  take 
to  themfelves,  if  vanity  does  not  make 
them  greatly  oyerfhoot  their  mark.  I 
have  before  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  profecuting  enquiries  into  na¬ 
ture  upon  a  regular  and  methodical  plan; 
in  teaching,  a  fcience,  it  is  equally  necef- 
fary  to  proceed  upon  a  particular  plan  of 
arrangement.  But  till  fuch  time  as  all 
the  fadts,  and  all  the  principles,  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  fcience  are  perfectly  efta- 
blifhed,  it  is  impoffible  to  reduce  it  into 
the  form  of  a  compleat  fyflem;  and  there 
are  many  circumftances  relating  to  ar¬ 
rangement,  which,  in  the  mean  time, 
mull  remain  undetermined.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  fometimes  better  to  ufe  the  loofe 
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aphoriftical  manner,  than  to  attempt  an 
order,  where  there  are  no  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  to  lead  to  it.  It  has  been  the  fate 
of  medicine  to  fuffer,  in  a  very  particular 
manner,  from  this  unfoitunate  dneafe  of 
fyftem-making.  It  has  fallen,  at  curie- 
rent  times,  into  the  hands  01  Galenifts, 
Chemifts,  Cartefians,  Mathematicians, 
Stahlians,  and  fome  other  feds  com¬ 
pounded  of  thefe  ;  each  of  whom  have 
moulded  the  whole  fcience  of  medicine 
into  a  fyftem,  feemingly  compleat  in  all 
its  parts.  It  has  been  tindured  with 
myftical  divinity,  aftrology,  and  all  the 
fubtleties  of  fchool  philofophy,  accoiding 
to  the  different  attachments  of  phyfici- 
ans  to  thofe  ftudies.  But,  notwithftand- 
jng  the  load  of  learned  rubbifh  with 
which  it  has  been  incumbered  by  fyftems, 
a  phyfician  of  a  comprehenfive  genius 
and  folid  judgment,  will  be  able  to  draw 
from  them  very  ufeful  information,  al¬ 
though,  in  the  view  of  compleat  fyftems, 
he  heartily  defpifes  them  all. 

7 .  The 
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y.  The  laft  impediment  I  fliall  men¬ 
tion  to  the  progrefs  of  fcience  in  gene¬ 
ral,  has  been  too  great  attention  to  purity 
and  elegance  of  language,  on  the  one 
hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  an  affedted 
obfcurity  and  intricacy  of  ftyle.  In  works 
of  tafte,  and  addreffes  to  the  paffions,  a 
language  highly  ornamented  may  be  very 
proper  ;  elegance,  fublimity,  pathos,  are 
there  in  their  proper  place.  But  the 
language  in  which  fcience  is  to  be  com¬ 
municated,  fhould  be  fimple,  perfpicuous, 
and  perfectly  diverted  of  all  flowery  and 
artificial  ornaments.  Original  writers, 
who  have  new  ideas  to  communicate,  are 
often  obliged  to  ufe  new  words  and 
phrafes,  in  order  to  convey  their  mean¬ 
ing  more  diftindlly  and  forcibly;  which 
furely  they,  and  they  only,  have  a  right 
to  do,  provided  they  clearly  define  them. 
An  affedted  obfcurity  and  intricacy  of 
ftyle  is  now,  in  a  great  meafure,  banirtred 
the  learned  world.  The  ufe  of  technical 
terms,  where  others  equally  clear  and 
expreffive  can  be  found,  is  regarded  as 

pedantry. 
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pedantry,  or  a  cloak  to  conceal  ignorance.: 
This  cenfure  may  fometimes  be  carried 
too  far,  but  in  general  it  is  well  founded. 
That  learned  jargon,  which  fo  long  dis¬ 
graced  philofophy,  was  introduced  for 
the  illiberal  purpofes  of  vanity,  or  the 
ftill  more  unworthy  purpofe  of  Abutting 
up  the  avenues  of  fcience,  from  all  who 
did  not  live  by  it  as  a  trade.  But  it  evi¬ 
dently  hinders  the  advancement  of  fci¬ 
ence,  when  men  attend  more  to  words 
than  things,  whether  it  be  in  an  affedted 
and  pedantic  difplay  of  learning,  or  in  a 
fcrupuloirs  regard  to  purity  of  didion, 
or  elegance  of  compofition. 

XIII.  Let  me  take  this  opportunity 
of  recommending  to  your  perufa!  the 
writings  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  poffeffed;, 
perhaps,  a  more  enlarged  and  piercing 
genius,  than  any  man  who  ever  exifted. 
He  has  explained  the  proper  method  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  promoting 
fcience, :  with  incomparable  j udgment  and 
perfpicuityn  He  has  likewile  left  hs 
5 ,  feme 
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fome  beautiful  fpecimens  of  true  philo^ 
fophical  induction,  particularly  in  his 
Hiftory  of  the  Winds.  This,  and  fome 
other  of  his  effays  in  natural  hiftory,  are 
to  be  conlidered  in  no  other  light,  than 
as  fpecimens  of  his  method  of  carrying 
on  enquiries  into  nature.  Thefa£ts  they 
contain  are  not  to  be  depended  on :  he 
was  obliged  to  take  fuch  as  were  gene¬ 
rally  believed,  which,  whether  true  or 
falfe,  equally  ferved  the  purpofe  of  illus¬ 
trating  his  method.  He  ufes  a  language 
peculiar  to  himfelf :  it  is,  beyond  any 
other,  the  language  fitted  for  fcience  and 
philofophy,  copious,  clear,  manly,  and 
admirably  expreflive;  but,  unfortunately, 
incompatible  with  the  affected  delicacy 
of  modern  Englifh,  which  has  become 
more  feeble,  in  proportion  as  it  has  be¬ 
come  more  fmooth  and  polifhed. 

'V;  y  q  -• . .  *  i  r,%)  - 

XIV.  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
plain  fome  of  the  principal  caufes  that 
have  obftrudled  the  progrefs  of  fcience  in 
general ;  and,  where  it  was  neceflary, 

have 
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have  applied  my  obfervations  particularly 
to  phyfic.  I  thought  it  neceflary  to  ex- 
plain  to  you  my  general  fentiments,  in 
relation  to  the  improvement  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  becaufe  it  gives  me  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  communicating  my  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  fcience  of  medicine.  But 
before  I  conclude  the  fubjed,  a  regard  to 
truth  and  candour  obliges  me  to  take 
notice  of  fome  peculiar  difadvantages 
under  which  medicine  labours,  and  which 
in  particular  have  retarded  its  progrefs. 
This  I  do  not  with  any  difpofition  to  find 
fault,  nor  from  a  defire  to  expofe  the 
weaknefs  of  a  profeffion,  the  honour  of 
which  my  inclination,  and  many  ties, 
lead  me  to  lupport ;  but  purely  with  a 
view  to  put  you  on  your  guard  againft 
certain  errors  and  inconveniencies,  which 
otherwife  you  might  be  expofed  to. 

The  particular  difadvantages  under 
which  medicine  has  laboured,  have  arifen 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
ufually  taught,  and  from  its  having  been 
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confined  to  a  fet  of  men  who  lived  by  it 
as  a  profeffion. 

I.  In  the  firft  place,  the  general  me¬ 
thod  of  conducting  education,  in  univer- 
lities  where  medicine  is  taught,  does  not 
feem  fo  well  calculated  to  advance  fcience, 
as  to  diffufe  it ;  not  fo  well  fitted  to  pro¬ 
mote  particular  arts,  as  to  communicate 
general  principles.  Thofe  who  teach  the 
fcience  often  lay  various  nets  for  the 
underllandings  of  their  ftudents.  Some¬ 
times  with  the  laudible  view  of  engaging 
and  fixing  their  attention ;  fometimes 
with  a  defire  to  damp  a  dignity  on  their 
own  characters,  by  pretenfions  to  difco- 
veries,  by  the  triumph  of  confutation, 
the  odentation  of  learning,  or  the  mafk 
of  obfcurity.  For  the  conveniency  of 
teaching  medicine,  it  has  been  ufual,  in 
mod  univerfities,  to  lay  down  general 
doCtrines  and  principles,  relating  to  en¬ 
tire  clafles  of  difeafes  and  remedies,  and 
to  mention  particular  faCts,  fo  far  only 
as  they  ferve  to  illudrate  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples, 
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eiples,  or  as  they  are  clearly  deductible 
from  them.  But  the  natural  and  genuine 
method  of  advancing  a  fclence  is  the  re- 
verfe  of  the  former,  where  we  proceed 
from  particular  fads  to  eftablifh  general 
principles.  T.  hough,  on  a  fuperficial 
view,  it  does  not  feem  a  matter  of  great 
confequence,  in  what  particular  way  the 
knowledge  of  medicine  is  acquired;  yet 
it  will  appear,  on  a  nearer  view,  to  have 
often  an  important  influence  on  a  phy- 
fician’s  future  character  and  ftudies.  Me¬ 
dicine,  as  ufually  taught  in  colleges,  in- 
head  of  being  reprefented  as  an  art,  im- 
perfed  in  its  moll  material  parts ;  inftead 
of  having  its  deficiencies  pointed  out, 
with  a  view  to  their  being  fupplied,  is 
digefted  into  a  regular  and  perfed  fyftem. 
In  this  view  it  is  beheld  by  the  young 
fludent,  who  embraces  theories,  with  the 
fame  facility  and  unfufpeding  confidence 
as  he  would  do  fads  ;  he  thinks  he  un- 
derftands  the  caufes  of  all  difeafes,  and 
the  manner  of  operation  of  all  remedies; 
his  mind  is  at  eafe,  in  having  always  fum 
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and  fixt  principles  to  reft  on.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  art  has  little  chance  to 
acquire  any  improvement  from  him,  as 
he  fcarcely  fuppofes  it  ftands  in  need  of 
any.  When  a  patient  dies,  he  is  quite 
fatisfied  every  thing  was  done  for  him 
that  art  could  do.  It  is  difficult  and  pain¬ 
ful  for  men  to  give  up  favourite  opini¬ 
ons,  the  children  of  their  youth ;  to 
fink  from  a  ftate  of  fecurity  and  confi¬ 
dence,  into  one  of  fufpence  and  fcepti- 
cifm.  Accordingly,  few  phyficians  change 
cither  the  principles  or  practice  they 
firft  fet  out  with.  We  have  fome  ftrik- 

V 

ing  examples  of  men  of  genius  in  phy- 
lic,  writing  fyftems  of  practice,  early  in 
life,  who  have  arrived  at  a  very  old  age, 
greatly  admired  for  their  capacity,  and 
poffeffed  of  the  moft  extenlive  practice  \ 
and  though  in  the  courfe  of  their  lives, 
their  fyftems  had  gone  through  many 
editions,  yet  there  has  been  no  material 
alteration  of  the  laft  from  the  firft :  which 
affords  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  faithful  at¬ 
tachment  they  retained  to  their  firft  ideas 
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and  principles.  Yet  any  perfon 
quainted  with  the  hiftory  of  phyfic,  would 
naturally  fuppofe  that  a  phyfician,  of 
accurate  obfervation  and  extenfive  prac¬ 
tice,  fhould,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  life, 
have  made  fuch  an  addition  to  his  flock 
of  knowledge,  as  muft  neceffarily  have 
rendered  his  laft  performances  of  infi¬ 
nitely  more  value  than  his  firft ;  as  muft 
have  confirmed  him  in  fome  opinions, 
of  which  he  was  formerly  doubtful ;  but 
difcovered  to  him  the  folly  or  uncertainty 
of  many  more,  whofe  truth,  in  his 
younger  days,  he  had  thought  perfedly 
eftabliihed.  If  we  now  enquire  into  the 
effects  produced  on  the  mind,  by  acquir¬ 
ing  knowledge,  in  the  flow  method  of 
induction,  from  obfer  vat  ions  and  experi¬ 
ments,  we  {hall  find  them  very  different. 
The  mind  here  gains  a  habit  of  clofe  at¬ 
tention  to  fads,  having  nothing  elfe  to 
truft  to  ;  flow  in  forming  principles  from 
thefe  fads,  and  diffident  of  them  when 
formed,  inftead  of  being  affuming  and 
dogmatical,  becomes  modeft  and  fcepticak 
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A  phyfician,  whofe  knowledge  has  been 
formed  in  this  manner,  never  lofes  a  pa¬ 
tient,  but  he  fecretly  laments  his  own 
ignorance  of  the  proper  means  of  hav¬ 
ing  faved  him,  which  he  is  always  more 
ready  to  blame,  than  the  incurablenefs 
of  the  difeale  itfelf.  There  are  many 
difeafes,  which  no  phyfician  yet  has  been 
able  to  cure  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
this,  that  all  thefe  difeafes  are  abfolutely 
incurable.  There  are  fo  very  few  difeafes 
that  can  be  pronounced,  in  their  own  na¬ 
ture,  incurable,  that  I  would  wifh  you 
to  annex  no  other  idea  to  the  phrafe,  in¬ 
curable  difeafe,  but  the  idea  of  a  difeafe 
which  you  do  not  know  how  to  cure. 
How  many  patients  have  been  difmiffed 
from  different  hofpitals,  as  incurables, 
who  yet  have  recovered  perfedl  health, 
fometimes  by  the  efforts  of  unaflifted  na¬ 
ture,  fometimes  by  very  fimple  and  fafe 
remedies,  and  fometimes  by  the  random 
and  defperate  prefcriptions  of  ignorant 
and  impudent  quacks  ?  To  pronounce 
difeafes  incurable,  is  to  eftabliih  indolence 
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and  careleffnefs,  as  it  were  by  a  law,  and 
to  fcreen  ignorance  from  reproach.  This 
diffidence  of  our  own  knowledge  natu¬ 
rally  ftimulates  us  to  improve  it,  not  only 
from  a  love  of  fcience,  but  from  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  confcience  and  humanity.  We 
own,  that  this  philofophical  fpirit,  if  it 
is  not  united  with  great  ftrength  of  mind, 
may  be  very  detrimental  to  a  phyfician, 
by  making  him  timid  and  fluctuating  in 
his  pradice :  but  though  true  philofophy 
leads  to  diffidence  and  caution,  in  form¬ 
ing  principles,  yet,  when  there  is  occa- 
lion  to  ad,  it  fhews  how  neceffary  it  is 
to  have  a  quicknefs  in  perceiving  where 
the  greateft  probability  of  truth  lies,  to 
be  decifive  in  forming  a  refolution,  and 
fteady  in  putting  it  in  execution.  As 
every  profeffor,  of  an  enlarged  mind 
muft  be  fenfible  of  the  inconveniencies 
that  attend  the  ufual  method  of  teach¬ 
ing,  he  will  guard  againft  it  by  every 
method  in  his  power,  particularly  by 
pointing  out  all  the  deficiencies  in  his 
fyftem,  and  by  promoting  a  fpirit  of  free 
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enquiry  among  his  ftudents,  and  an  ab- 
folute  contempt  of  the  authority  of  all 
great  names,  in  every  thing  but  matters 
of  fa£t.  In  thefe  their  authority  muft 
be  fubmitted  to,  unlefs  there  be  reafon  to 
doubt  their  integrity,  or  fufpect  their 
credulity.  I  throw  out  thefe  obfervations 
with  great  freedom  from  this  place,  where 
I  am  fure  I  cannot  be  mifunderftood.  In 
fom.e  univerfities  in  Europe,  a  little  more 
caution  might  have  been  expected ;  but 
I  a'm  well  acquainted  with  the  liberal  fpirit 
that  breathes  in  this  univerlitv,  in  every 
department  of  Icience,  and  in  none  more 
than  in  all  the  branches  of  medicine. 
But  there  are  none  of  my  obligations  to 
it,  which  I  remember  with  more  grati¬ 
tude,  than  the  acquifition  of  that  freedom 
of  enquiry,  which  then  diflinguifhed  it, 
and  which  fo  eminently  diltinguifhes  it 
at  this  time.  Let  me  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  doing  juftice  to  the  merit  of  fe- 
veral  gentlemen,  who  have,  within  thefe 
few  years,  done  honour  to  this  medical 
college  by  their  inaugural  differtations. 
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In  thefe,  feveral  important  inveftigations 
have  been  carried  on,  by  a  fet  of  accurate 
and  well-conduded  experiments,  under 
the  diredion  of  fome  of  my  learned  and 
ingenious  colleagues,  particularly  Dr. 
Cullen  and  Dr.  Monro,  which  really 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  fcience. 
This  method  of  giving  a  fpecimen  of  a 
young  phylician’s  genius,  is  attended 
with  fo  many  advantages,  fo  creditable 
to  himfelf,  and  fo  ufeful  to  the  public, 
that  I  fhould  be  extremely  forry  to  fee  it 
fall  again  into  difuetude. 

2.  But,  to  return  to  my  fubjed,  I 
would  obferve,  in  the  fecond  place,  that 
the  confinement  of  the  pradice  of  phyfic 
entirely  to  a  clafs  of  men,  who  have  no 
other  method  of  fubfiftence,  is  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  progrefs  of  the  art;  becaufe 
the  fpirit  of  improvement  is  often  checked 
by,  and  is  fometimes  incompatible  with, 
the  neceflfary  attention  to  private  intereft. 
Phyficians  are  neither  better  nor  worfe 
than  the  reft  of  mankind.  They  are  in¬ 
fluenced 
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fiueneed  by  the  fame  general  motives  of 
adtion.  A  phyfician,  when  he  fets  out 
in  life,  quickly  perceives,  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  moft  necefiary  to  procure  him  a 
fubfiftence,  is  not  the  mere  knowledge  of 
his  profellion.  What  he  finds  more  ef- 
fential  to  that  purpofe,  are  the  various 
arts  of  flattery  and  infinuation,  and  the 
arts  of  deceiving  mankind  into  a  high 
opinion  of  his  underhand ing,  by  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  folemnity  and  importance  in 
his  whole  deportment ;  views  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  genius  and  fcience. 
He  can  with  difficulty  find  a  patron  to 
his  real  merit  ;  becaufe  none  are  judges 
of  it,  but  a  few  of  his  own  profeffion, 
whole  intereft  it  is  to  have  it  concealed. 
If  he  attempts  to  fliew  the  weaknefs  of 
the  fafhionable  fyftem,  or  to  introduce 
any  alteration  in  the  practice,  the  whole 
faculty  are  alarmed ;  their  vanity  is  piqued, 
in  having  opinions,  which  they  thought 
perfectly  eftablfihed,  brought  into  quef- 
tion,  and  expofed  by  a  young  man; 
and  their  intereft  is  evidently  concerned, 
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to  erufh  him  as  foon  as  poffible.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  effed  of  every  deviation, 
which  he  makes  from  the  common  prac¬ 
tice,  is  anxioufly  watched,  all  his  pre- 
fcriptions  muft  remain  upon  the  apothe¬ 
cary’s  file,  to  rife  in  judgment  againft 
him ;  and  upon  any  mifcarriage,  the  out¬ 
cry  is  raifed  and  propagated  with  the 
utmoft  malignity.  Now,  as  phyfic  is 
yet  but  a  conjedural  art,  no  improve¬ 
ment  can  ever  be  attempted  in  it,  with¬ 
out  fome  rifque  of  bad  fuccefs  ;  and  the 
opportunities  of  mifreprefentation,  not 
eafily  to  be  refuted,  are  fo  many,  that 
few  will, venture  the  experiment.  Some¬ 
times  it  happens,  that  a  man  of  fpirit 
rifes  above  all  thefe  difficulties ;  but  it 
happens,  unfortunately,  that  this  fort  of 
boldnefs  does  not  fo  often  accompany  li¬ 
terary  merit,  as  diffidence  and  want  of 
refolution.  By  what  is  faid  above,  no 
refledion  is  intended  to  be  thrown  on 
mankind,  as  if  they  were  naturally  ene¬ 
mies  to  fuperior  merit.  In  the  purfuits 
of  mtereft,  and  of  ambition,  one  man 
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does  not  hate  another,  becaufe  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fame  race;  he  deiires  him 
only  to  keep  his  proper  diftance  behind, 
and  he  will  with  him  extremely  well. 
Neither  is  it  meant,  while  we  defcribe 
the  charadteriftical  fpirit  of  a  clafs  of 
men,  to  include  all  the  individuals  of  a 
profeffion.  There  is  a  confcious  dignity, 
that  generally  accompanies  genius,  which 
renders  thofe  who  poffefs  it  equally  fu- 
perior  to  the  iuggeftions  of  envy,  and 
all  the  low  arts  of  diffimulation. 

But  not  to  infill  further  on  arguments 
that  fhew,  that  no  coniiderable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  art  of  medicine  can  be  expedted 
from  phyllcians,  while  they  are  on  the 
prefent  footing,  I  fhall  only  obferve  as  a 
fadt,  that  it  appears  from  the  hiftory  of 
medicine,  that  the  improvements  in  it 
were  feldom  owing  to  thofe  phyficians, 
wjio  valued  themfelves  upon  being  re¬ 
gular,  fyftematic,  rational  pradtitioners ; 
nay,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  they 
have  been  often  oppofed  by  them  with 
J}  •  •  great 
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great  keennefs  and  acrimony,  and  feldom 
adopted  till  after  a  very  long  druggie. 
We  could  give  indances  of  this,  in  many 
of  the  improvements  of  modern  practice, 
particularly  in  the  cafe  of  blifters,  opiates, 
Peruvian  bark,  antimony,  mercury,  and 
all  the  powerful  chemical  remedies ;  the 
inventors  or  introducers  of  thefe,  from 

*  v 

the  days  of  Paracelfus  down  to  Dr.  Ward, 
have  been  held  by  the  faculty  in  con¬ 
tempt  and  deteftation.  The  difcoveries 
of  thofe  men  who  were  not  regular  phy- 
ficians,  have  not  been  examined  with 
that  candid  impartiality,  which  their 
importance  and  fuccefs  required ;  yet 
from  fuch  men  very  ufeful  difcoveries 
may  fometimes  be  expedted.  Quacks 
have  advantages,  in  not  being  fettered 
like  other  phyficians ;  as  they  feldom  can 
fuffer  much,  either  in  their  intereft  or 
reputation,  from  the  bad  fuccefs  of  their 
experiments.  But  they  have  another 
great  advantage  above  all  regular  phy¬ 
ficians  :  they  have  much  more  extenfive 
practice.  Dr.  Ward  has  prefcribed  for 

more 
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more  dropfies  in  a  week,  than  any  phy- 
ficianin  Europe  could  do  in  a  twelvemonth. 

I  allow  that  the  ignorance,  carelednefs, 
and  wrongheadednefs  of  moll  of  that  tribe 
makes  them  profit  but  little,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  fo  very  extenfive  a  practice ;  and  I 
allow,  that  there  is  but  verv  little  can- 
dour,  or  common  honefty,  in  mod:  of 
their  accounts  of  cures.  But  it  is  a  phy- 
fician’s  bufmefs,  to  fearch  for  knowledge 
in  his  profeffion  from  all  fources,  how¬ 
ever  impure  and  contemptible  ;  and  lie 
may  avail  himfelf  of  that  enlarged  ex¬ 
perience,  which  an  empiric  cannot,  nor 
will  not,  turn  to  account.  It  was  from 
{trolling  chemids,  and  the  lowed;  arti¬ 
ficers,  and  not  from  the  fchools  of  phi- 
lofophy,  that  Mr.  Boyle  drew  that  large 
and  ufeful  collection  of  faCts,  with  which 
he  has  enriched  philofophy.  A  drange 
fate  feems,  in  many  indances,  to  influ¬ 
ence  mankind.  They  are  tenacious  and 
jealous  of  their  liberty  and  property : 
they  {till  continue  to  clamour  againd 
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prieftcraft,  and  the  authority  claimed  by 
priefts  over  their  confidences,  even  now, 
when  priefts  are  living  quietly  and  inof- 
fenfively,  and  not  troubling  themfelves 
about  any  bodies  confciences  :  yet  they 
have  trailed  their  health .  and  lives  into 
the  hands  of  a  clafs  of  men,  without 
making  any  enquiry  how  they  acquitted 
themfelves  of  fo  important  a  charge. 
The  fcience  of  phyfic  has  been  fometimes 
advancing,  fometimes  declining  ;  it  has 
been  fubjedted  to  the  fate  of  the  different 
fyftems  of  philofophy  that  have  prevailed, 
befides  being  fometimes  difgraced  by  pe¬ 
culiar  follies  of  its  own ;  its  only  genuine 
fource,  obfervation  and  experiment,  has 
been  corrupted  by  fraud,  credulity,  and 
a  heated  imagination,  while  men  of  ge¬ 
nius  and  learning,  becaufe  they  were  not 
phyficians,  have  kept  at  a  di dance,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  matter  in  which  they  were 
not  interefted.  I  cannot,  however,  but 
obferve,  that  the  fame  manly  and  liberal 
fpirit  of  enquiry,  which  has  enlightened 
every  other  branch  of  natural  knowledge, 
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begins  to  find  its  way  into  medicine;  that 
the  tyranny  of  authority  and  fyftem  de-  ' 
dines  apace  ;  and  that  there  is  a  fair  pro- 
fpe£t  of  the  fcience  being  rebuilt  on  the 
more  folid  bafis  of  nature,  on  fads,  and 
an  accurate  indudion  from  fads.  It  is 
faid,  by  thole  who  want  to  Ihew  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  confining  the  ftudy  of  phyfic 
entirely  to  a  clafs  of  men  who  live  by  it 
as  a  profcfiion,  that  the  fcience  is  fo 
complicated,  that  it  requires  the  whole 
of  a  perfon’s  time  and  attention  to  un- 
derftand  it.  The  little  progrefs  it  has 
made,  notwithftanding  the  labours  of  fo 
many  ingenious  and  learned  men,  entirely 
devoted  to  its  cultivation,  is  adduced  as  a 
proof  of  its  difficulty  and  intricacy.  It 
is  faid,  that  if  people  were  encouraged 
to  ftudy  phyfic,  who  were  not  regularly 
bred  to  it,  and  who  did  not  intend  to 
pradife  it  as  a  trade,  that  quacks  would 
be  multiplied,  and  that  patients  would 
lofe  that  confidence  and  implicit  faith  in 
the  phyfician,  which  is  convenient  for 
their  own  fakes,  as  well  as  his.  Thefe 
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reafons  have  appeared  fo  powerful  to  the 
medical  faculty,  that  they  have  watched, 
with  the  molt  jealous  eye,  over  all  in¬ 
truders;  and  have  ufually  treated  them 
with  great  abufe  and  ridicule,  even  when 
it  was  apparent,  that  the  intrufion  was 
only  owing  to  motives,  of  humanity.  It 
would  not  be  candid  to  aferibe  this  to  any 
fordid  views  :  enlarged  knowledge  pro¬ 
duces  a  liberal  and  unfufpicious  fpirit, 
and  there  is  no  profeffion  that  can  boaft 
of  more  men  of  learning,  ingenuity,  and 
genteel  education,  than  phyfic.  But  I 
mull  take  the  liberty  to  obferve,  that  the 
difficulties  which  a  gentleman,  not  regu¬ 
larly  bred  to  the  profeffion,  is  to  meet 
with  in  acquiring  fome  fhare  of  -medical 
knowledge,  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Me¬ 
dicine,  confidered  in  one  point  of  view, 
is  a  fcience  of  infinite  extent.  I  know 
not  any  other  that  prefents  fo  ample  a 
field  for  the  exertion  of  genius  and  in¬ 
ti  ufiry;  the  purpofes  of  it  are  of  the  ut- 
moft  confequence  to  mankind,  and  it  will 
require  the  united  labours  of  many  ages, 
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however  well  they  may  be  conduffed,  to 
bring  it  to  fiich  a  (late  of  perfection,  as 
may  even  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  a 
fcience,  according  to  the  old  fchool  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  fcience,  “  cognitio  certa  & 
evidens.”  If,  again,  we  confider  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  view  of  a  profeffion,  by  which 
a  gentleman  is  to  live,  it  is  ftill  difficult 
and  complicated.  A  phyllcian  of  fpirit, 
who  would  wifh  to  appear  with  dignity 
in  his  profeffion,  muff  be  acquainted  with 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  which 
are  rather  ornamental  than  effential  to 
the  main  ends  of  his  art;  although  he 
will  be  able  to  make  the  reparation  in  his 
own  mind,  between  the  liberal  accom- 
plifhments  that  diffinguifh  the  gentleman 
and  fcholar,  and  that  knowledge  which 
is  indifpenfibly  requifite  to  his  praffifing 
with  any  degree  of  credit  or  fuccefs.  A 
private  gentleman,  who  has  a  literary 
turn,  and  choofes  to  ffudy  medicine  as  a 
curious  and  intereffing  branch  of  natural 
hiftory,  but  who  does  not  propofe  to 
pr affile  it  as  a  trade,  may  conhder  it  in 
a  view  different  from  either  of  thefe. 
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Such  a  one  has  no  intention  to  profecute 
medicine  with  a  defign  to  improve  the 
fcience ;  and  requires  none  of  thofe  orna¬ 
mental  accomplifhments,  which  give  im¬ 
portance  to  a  phyfician  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  He  wiihes  only  for  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  of  knowledge,  as.  may  enable  him 
to  underhand  fuch  books  of  merit,  as 
have  been  written  on  the  fubjedlof  p hylic, 
and  to  judge  of  the  comparative  merit 
of  thofe  men  to  whom  he  is  to  commit 
the  important  charge  of  his  own  health, 
and  the  health  of  thofe  whom  he  is 
obliged,  by  the  ties  of  nature  and  hu¬ 
manity,  to  take  care  of.  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  fuch  great  difficulty  as  it  is 
pretended  to  be.  It  requires,  indeed, 
fuch  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  as  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  underhand  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy,  both  in  its  found  and  morbid 
hate.  It  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  chemlhry,  and  of  the  operation  of 
remedies :  it  requires  an  acquaintance  with 
difeafes,  and  the  ufual  method  of  treating 
them.  This  may  be  taught  by  any  good 
fyhem  of  practice.  Theie  fyhems  are  all 
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compilations,  that  differ  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  rather  in  neatnefs  and  elegance, 
than  in  any  thing  material.  The  latefi 
fyftem  often  has  the  advantage,  in  con¬ 
taining  all  the  fafliioaable  prefcriptions; 
but  none  of  the  fads  which  they  contain 
can  be  entirely  depended  on,  unlefs  af- 
certained  by  perfonal  experience;  from, 
which  fource  alone,  from  an  attentive 
©bfervation  of  the  fick,  and  the  effeds 
of  what  is  prefer  ibed,  all  folid  know¬ 
ledge  on  this  fubjed  muft  be  derived. 
Next  to  his  own  experience,  he  will  learn 
moll  from  the  conversion  of  a  fagacious 
and  candid  phyfician,  who  will  dired  his 
ftudies,  and  communicate  the  refult  of 
his  own  obfervations.  If  ingenious  men 
would  devote  half  the  time  to  the  ftudy 
of  nature,  which  they  give  to  the  ftudy 
of  opinions,  true  philofophy  would  make 
a  very  rapid  progrefs.  If  a  gentleman 
has  a  turn-  for  obfervation,  the  natural 
hiftory  of  his  own  fpecies  is  a  more  in- 
terefting  fubjed,  and  prefents  a  more 
ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius, 
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than  the  natural  hiftory  of  fpiders  and 
cockle-fhells.  If  fuch  men  were  to  claim 
their  right  of  enquiry  into  a  fubject  that  > 
fo  nearly  concerns  them,  the  good  effects 
on  medicine  would  foon  appear.  They 
would  have  no  feparate  intereft  from  that 
of  the  art.  They  would  deted  and  ex- 
pofe  affuming  ignorance,  under  the  maik 
of  gravity  and  importance,  and  would 
be  the  judges  and  patrons  of  modeft  me¬ 
rit.  Cafes  very  often  occur  where  an 
ingenious  phyfician  fees  his  patient  haften- 
ing  to  certain  death ;  he  knows  a  remedy 
that  affords  a  probable  profped  of  faving 
his  life,  but  it  is  uncommon,  not  agree¬ 
able  to  the  eftablifhed  orthodox  fyftem, 
and  dangerous  in  its  operation.  Here  is 
a  dreadful  dilemma.  If  he  gives  the 
remedy,  and  the  patient  dies,  he  is  utterly 
ruined.  The  dunces,  who  are  the  moft 
numerous  in  every  profeffion,  are  always 
at  war  with  genius,  and  watch  its  mif- 
carriages  with  the  moft  anxious  and  ma¬ 
lignant  eye.  But  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  affined  protection  of 
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knowing  and  difinterefted  judges  would 
animate  a  phyfician  to  do  his  duty.  Such 
men,  not  having  had  their  underftandings 
perverted  in  their  youth  by  theories, 
unawed  by  authority,  and  unbiaffed  by 
intereft,  would  canvafs  with  freedom  the 
moft  univerfally  received  principles  in 
medicine,  and  expofe  the  uncertainty  of 
many  of  thofe  maxims  which  a  phyfician 

dares  not  feem  to  doubt  of.  Lord  Bacon 
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had  as  enlarged  views  in  medicine,  of  its 
deficiencies,  and  of  the  proper  method  of 
fupplying  them,  as  perhaps  any  phyfician 
that  ever  wrote.  Dr.  Hales  has  been  one 
of  its  greateft  benefactors.  Cornaro,  a 
Venetian  nobleman,  when  fome  years 
turned  of  fourfcore,  compofed  a  little 
treatife  on  regimen,  written  with  more 
candour,  limplicity,  and  precifion,  than 
any  thing  I  have  fecn  on  the  fubjeCt. 
With  more  pleafure  could  I  name  Mr. 
Bovie  on  this  occafion,  had  not  his  ere- 
dulity  lefiencd  that  efteem,  which  his 
diligence,  genius,  and  many  virtues,  fo 
well  merited.  It  is  Laid,  that  if  the  my- 
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ftenes1  of  tlie  art  were  thus  to  be  laid 
open  to  thofe  who  were  not  regularly 
initiated,  It  ■would  deftroy  the  phyfielarfs 
authority,  and  that  Implicit  faith  which 
the  fick  ought  to  have  in  him,  for  their 
own  fakes.  But*  In  fad,  his  authority 
Is  eontrculed  by  all*  except  thofe  who 
alone  fhould  have  any 'title  to  cootroul  It. 
All  the  midwives,  nurfes,  and  old  wo¬ 
men  are  phyficlaos;  and  the  dignity  of 
the  moll  fiately  of  our  faculty  Is  often 
obliged  to  ftoop  to  the  follies  and  caprices 
of  inch  people*  who  are  fometimes  of 
more  confequenee  in  making  a  phyfi- 
dan*s  fortune,  than  all  the  merit  he  cae 
poflefs.  The  only  tame  and  believing 
patients  are  the  men  of  ienfe*  who  ge¬ 
nerally  fubmk  to  their  phyllcian,  who¬ 
ever  he  Is*  with  wonderful  faith  and 
patience.  But  If  thefe  men.  were  to  de¬ 
vote  part  of  their  time  and  Undies  to  me¬ 
dicine,  they  could  more  effectually  fup- 
port  the  phyficiarfs  authority  agamft  the 
encroachments  of  Ignorant  pretenders ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were 
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confcioiis  of  the  fuperiority  of  a  phyfician 
of  extcnfive  learning  and  pradice,  yet 
they  might  occafionally  fuggefl  hints  of 
great  confcquence  to  the  ableft  phyiician. 
We  may  here  obferve,  that  the  fame  ob¬ 
jections  made  againft  any  performs  pre¬ 
tending  to  judge  of  medical  fubje&s,  who 
lias  not  been  regularly  bred  to  the  pra- 
feflion,  were  formerly  made  againft  the 
reformers  from  Popery.  Befides  the 
Divine  authority  claimed  by  the  church, 
it  was  faid,  that  a  fet  of  men,  who  de¬ 
voted  their  whole  time  and  ftudies  to  fo 
deep  and  complicated  a  fubjedt  as  the¬ 
ology,  were  the  only  proper  judges  of 
whatever  belonged  to  it;  that  calling 
their  authority  in  queftion,  was  hurting 
the  caufe  of  religion,  and  bringing  the 
facerdotal  character  into  contempt.  Yet 
experience  has  fhewn,  that  fince  the 
laity  have  alTerted  their  right  of  enquiry 
into  thefe  fubjeCts,  theology,  confidered 
as  a  fcience,  has  been  improved,  the  in- 
terefts  of  real  religion  have  been  pro¬ 
moted,  and  the  clergy  have  become  a 

more 
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more  learned,  a  more  ufeful,  and  a  more 
refpe&able  body  of  men,  than  they  ever 
were  in  the  days  of  their  greateft  power 
and  fplendor. 

By  what  I  have  faid,  I  hope  it  will 
evidently  appear,  that  I  have  no  intention 
to  leffen  the  dignity  of  a  profeffion,  which 
has  been  always  confidered  as  moll  ho¬ 
nourable  and  important.  But,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  this  dignity  is  not  to  be  fupported 
by  a  narrow,  felfifh,  corporation  fpirit, 
by  a  peculiar  formality  in  drefs  and  man¬ 
ners,  or  by  affe&ed  airs  of  myftery  and 
felf-importance.  The  true  dignity  of 
phyfic  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  fupe- 
rior  learning  and  abilities  of  thoie  who 
profefs  it,  by  the  liberal  manners  of  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  by  that  opennefs  and  can¬ 
dour,  which  difdam  all  artifice,  which 
invite  a  free  inquiry,  and  which,  by  this 
means,  boldly  bid  defiance  to  all  that 
illiberal  ridicule  and  abufe  which  medi- 
pine  has  been  fo  much  expofed  to. 
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